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H. C. LEDYARD, an ordained Universalist minister, is presi- 
dent of the United Stone and Allied Products Workers of 
America, C. I. O. Mr. Ledyard is unusually competent to 
comment on The Church and Labor, since he knows both, 
and works in and for both organized Labor and organized 
Christianity. 


GUSTAVE H. LEINING, also a Universalist minister, pre- 
sents the parish minister’s point of view, discussing Labor and 
the Churches. Mr. Leining challenges organized workers “‘to 
play their full part as Christian citizens who know that the 
teachings and religion of Jesus are vital to the welfare of 
our country.” : 


ELLSWORTH C. REAMON, president of the Universalist 
Church of America, calls for Christians to “demonstrate be- 
fore the world that we can labor together in spite of our dif- 
ferences.” In his thesis, We Are Laborers Together, Dr. 
Reamon reminds us that for Universalists this means pulling 
together with renewed zeal. 


IVOR THOMAS, a member of the British Parliament, has 
done us all a favor in his clear-cut description of the Signs of 
Christian Rebirth in England and Europe. 


A. EDWIN GRIMES, general field worker for the Univer- 
salist Church of America, discusses the function of field work 
and the field worker in Developing Co-operatively. 


DAVID D. ROSE, minister of our church at Orono, Maine, 
is the son of Dr. and Mrs. William Wallace Rose. Mr. Rose 
exposes our prejudices and probes our secret weaknesses in 
his forthright sermon, Half Slave, Half Free. 


MRS. EARL ALLEN, chairman of the Repair Fund and presi- 
dent of the Ladies Circle, Chatham, Massachusetts, gives us a 
heartening account of the rebirth of the Chatham church in 
our news columns. The spirit at Chatham has changed from 
“You will never reopen that church” to ‘““When you reopen.” 
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The Christian Vocation 


y NE of the contributors to this issue, the Rev. H. C. 

Ledyard, is a well-known Universalist minister of 
long standing. For several years Mr. Ledyard has 
given full time to Labor leadership. Into this work 
he puts the same Christian idealism and ethical passion 
which he brought to his pulpit and pastoral work. 
Mr. Ledyard is not alone in this extraparochial minis- 
_try. He is in a long line of Universalists who have 
worked for justice for Labor. 

This line began in the last century with the Rev. 
LeGrand Powers, who had the distinction of being the 
first Labor commissioner to be appointed by a state 
governor. Mr. Powers was Labor commissioner for thé 
state of Minnesota for several years. He was appointed 
to his office after a long and distinguished period of 
service, during which his good offices as conciliator were 
sought by representatives of both Labor and capital. In 
this generation the mantle of LeGrand Powers is 
worthily worn by another of our ministers, Lucius 
Garner, who is outstanding in his success as a Labor 
conciliator. 

Recently we had the privilege of reading the fare- 


Good Faith: Indispensable 


ROM the President of the United States to the 
discharged private and the laid-off worker our 
people are gravely concerned with the business of 
quickly and completely reconverting our economic 
machinery to peacetime production. There is a whole- 
some realization among us that this is our first and 
most important domestic problem. There is a healthy 
determination that the problem be solved in such 
manner as to guarantee the welfare of all our people. 
There is also a dawning realization that this job must 
be done by Labor and management and government 
co-operatively. We mean to avoid breadlines and 
artificial relief of the unemployed. We are determined 
to prevent the bitterness that will surely blight the 
lives of veterans if they come home to a jobless 
country. 
There is a growing conviction that our nation can 
prevent the agony of postwar depression, by the 
resources and brains and experience in co-operation 
_ that enabled us to move quickly from the unprepared- 
ness of 1939 and 1940 and the disaster of Pearl Harbor 
in 1941 to the final victory of the United Nations. 


well sermon of the Rev. Harold Lumsden, preached 
before he left his church at Stamford, Connecticut, to 
join an organization which raises funds for church and 
educational institutions. Mr. Lumsden made the point 
that he was not renouncing or deserting his vocation 
as a minister of religion in this move. Lumsden takes 
into his new work the religious values which are the 
center of his life. So of the other men mentioned, and 
of still others too numerous to list, it should be said 
that they have left the pulpit and parish ministry but 
they are not “out of the ministry.” 

All of these men are our fellow laborers. They are 
doing the work of religion in fields in which most of 
us lack knowledge and skill. Proudly we salute them 
as good ministers of the gospel. 

In the liberal churches the vocation of the Christian 
ministry is not limited by the state of ordination or the 
area of parochial activity. All are called to glorify God 
by ministering to the needs of their fellow men. Our 
religious philosophy gives us the opportunity in our 
fellowship to realize the frustrated ideal of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, “The priesthood of all believers.” 


Element of Reconversion 


These are healthy attitudes and as heartening as 
they are healthy. We believe that such attitudes are 
based on sound thinking and the realities of the situa- 
tion. Government, business, and Labor people have 
contributed and are contributing plans and are in- 
stituting policies that will get us on with this colossal 
project. We are by no means as far along in the 
process as we should be. The unexpectedly quick 
ending of the war caught us with our plans incomplete. 

Because the plans are incomplete and there are 
hitches and unforseen obstacles that make swift 
changes necessary, friction is developing. Voices of 
criticism are raised. Controversies are multiplied. 
This should not cause us to despair. Let us remember 
the early days of 1940, when the democratic machine 
with much blundering and too much friction was 
getting under way for the defense of itself. We sur- 
vived that strain. Why? Because we had the one 
precious element necessary to successful co-operation 
in a task of unprecedented size and complexity, good 
faith among our people. Men believed in the rightness 
of their cause, they gave themselves to their jobs with 
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sincerity, and they believed in the basic sincerity of 
their fellow Americans. 

The integrity of the individual man and that man’s 
belief in the integrity of his fellow man together make 
up the element which men refer to when they speak 
of “acting in good faith.” This precious element of 
human nature we have in abundance. It brought us 
through the most dangerous crisis of our national 
history. It can bring us through the dangerous years 
ahead. 

Good faith is the natural heritage of a virile people. 
Good faith is the quality that enables a people to 
recognize that though men many times are “cussed,” 
often greedy, and sometimes stupid, nevertheless those 
same men also are fundamentally decent: those same 
weak and fallible men want to do the right thing. 
When men in good faith have acted on this conviction 
with intelligence and persistence, great things have 
come to pass. The best achievements of our American 
history flowed from action on this conviction. Good 
faith was the strength of our Washingtons and our 
Lincolns. It was the stay of our unknown and unsung 
pioneers who, by the power of good faith, wrought 
democracies in a wilderness. 

Counsels of despair, whispers of suspicion, the timidi- 
ties of mere prudence lead men and nations down the 
road of defeat. Personal integrity, belief in the in- 
tegrity of our fellow men, and intelligent action in this 
spirit will lead America up the road to successful 
reconversion. 


THANK YOU, ANN POSTMA 


EMBERS of the Universalist Youth Fellowship 
know how much they are indebted to Ann 
Postma for constructive, untiring leadership during the 
interim following Douglas Frazier’s resignation as 
director of youth activities and the arrival of the new 
director, Dr. Bosworth. Miss Postma carried on the 
program of the youth group without the aid of a 
director and did so most successfully. The senior 
fellowship of the Universalist Church is very greatly 
indebted to this fine young woman. 
Retiring now from the presidency of the Youth 
Fellowship, Ann Postma carries with her the gratitude 
of Universalists young and old throughout our church. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES MUST NOT BE 
REBUILT ON REPARATIONS 


N his letter published in this issue, the Rev. David D. 

Rose does us all a service by his thoughtful and 
ethically-minded discussion of war-damage claims 
registered with the State Department in case our 
church property in Japan has been destroyed by 
bombing. Mr. Rose points out that, if such claims are 
eventually awarded to us, they will come out of the 
Japanese people as part of the reparations settlement. 
He suggests, therefore, that we waive any claim for 
reparations. 

In this suggestion we heartily concur. For too 
long, Christianity and Western governments have been 
regarded as identical by Orientals. Here is a chance 
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to speak out by action on the part of a Christian 
church, proclaiming the separation of church and 
state, one of the cornerstones of the democracy for 
which we have fought. This would strengthen the 
hands of Christian workers immeasurably. We hope 
that not only Universalists but also all Christian 
churches owning property in Japan will likewise waive 
claim to reparations for war damage. The Christian 
church——collecting reparations by armed force! 

In saying this we do not argue for a soft peace for 
Japan. There must be a sternly just peace imposed on 
the Japanese. Such a peace must not be marred by 
government-backed demands of churches whose high 
duty is to promote reconciliation and build brother- 
hood among all men. Christian churches and schools 
rebuilt in Japan with money forcibly taken from a 
war-impoverished people would increase bitterness, 
and perhaps make forever impossible the work of 
Christian healing for which all Christians pray. 


. 


MAY PHILIP LEAVES US, 
MARGARET LITTLE JOINS STAFF 


AY A. PHILIP, assistant editor of THe CHRISTIAN 

Leaver, has resigned to accept an appointment 
to the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. She will do editorial proofreading in 
their medical department. 

May A. Philip joined the staff of THe Cristian 
Leaver in October, 1938. She brought to the job a 
Scotch conscience and capacity for work which made 
her the most valued right hand of the editor. She 
has been assistant editor since the retirement of Flor- 
ence I. Adams in 1941. She goes to her new work 
with the good wishes of a large group of friends which 
she has made in the Universalist fellowship. 

Margaret S. Little, the new assistant editor of THE 
CurIstiAN LEeApErR, is a New England Yankee, and a 
member of the Arlington Street Church. She was 
graduated from Smith College with honors in 1927. 
For two years, while she was in college, she served as 
an editorial assistant on the Second Edition of Web- 
ster under Dr. William Allan Neilson, then president 
of Smith and editor in chief of the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionary. Since graduation, Miss Little has had 
wide editorial experience in various branches of pub- 
lishing. During the war years she served as statis- 
ticlan, research writer and translator for engineers en- 
gaged in confidential defense projects. 


BAUGHAN’S ADVENT MEDITATIONS 


We had the pleasure this summer of reading Ray- 
mond Baughan’s booklet of Advent meditations, Tell 
Us of the Night. This reading might not have been 
the pleasure it actually was, for we were reading edi- 
torially. We can say of this little book that it is the 
very best Advent devotional manual we have yet pub- 
lished. Baughan has an understanding mind and a 
sympathetic heart. He brings to his task a skilled pen. 


We hope to see more devotional writing by Raymond 
Baughan. 
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The Church and Labor 


H. C. Ledyard 


HERE ought to be no two groups who should 

work more in harmony and in the spirit of under- 
standing and co-operation than the church and Labor. 
The founder of Christianity was himself a workingman 
—a carpenter—and he well understood the problems 
‘confronting the working classes of his day. The one 
thiifg above all else which he sought to instill into the 
hearts and minds of these classes was. self-respect. 
His admonition, “Call no one master, for you are all 
brothers,” was to remove any inferiority complex 
laborers might have. 

The early church was made up largely of the slave 
or working classes. It was they who were fed to the 
lions and hid in grottoes for their faith. And the 
message presented by Christianity was the first ray 
of hope of something better than they had ever known. 

It was the working classes that rallied around 
Luther and made the Reformation possible. Chris- 
tianity was a workingman’s religion. Then, little by 
little, the simple but practical religion of Jesus, summed 
up in these words spoken by him, “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them,” was replaced by theological 
doctrines about Jesus and God. . 

The command of Jesus, “Call no one master,” gave 
way to Paul’s injunction, “Servants, obey in all 
things ygur masters.” If God is the universal father, 
then all mankind are brothers, and in a well-ordered 
family there is no place for servants and masters, a 
slave and a leisure class. 

The ideals of the church and the ideals of Labor 
are one and the same—justice, brotherhood, honesty, 
unselfishness. The church may say, “If these things are 
the ideals of Labor, why does not Labor practice them?” 
And the church may point out instances where Labor 
has been selfish, unjust, dishonest, and unbrotherly. 
The church is very impatient at Labor and very 
intolerant of the shortcomings of Labor, but, while 
these things said about Labor are true in many 
instances, they are equally true of the church. The 
church demands that Labor be more Christian than 

it is itself, for rash indeed would be the man or woman 
who would say that at all times the church has been 
‘honest, sincere, just, brotherly, and unselfish. 

But these lapses on the part of either church or 
‘Labor do not change the fact that the ideals of each 
are high, worth while, and nearly identical. The church 
‘excuses its own shortcomings on the ground that the 
churches are made up of human beings who are im- 
perfect but are groping after perfection. Granted! 
But Labor unions also are made up of human beings 
who are imperfect and are groping after perfection. 
Labor is accused of thinking only of wages. I have 
known ministers to whom the offer of a larger salary 
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became at once the call of God to go to the place 
paying the larger salary. Just as Labor is accused of 
being too much centered on securing wage increases, 
Labor in turn accuses the employer of being over- 
hungry for increased _ profits. 

It has been said that if Labor were unchecked it 
would by demands for increased wages drive em- 
ployers out of business. On this assumption, the 
church has often sought to chastise Labor for what it 
considers Labor’s greed. It can be said with equal or 
greater truth that Big Business, when left unchecked, 
pays such pittances for wages that the worker and his 
family can scarcely exist, let alone live. Barring a few 
special instances, however, the church has not felt 
called upon to chastise the employers for such prac- 
tices. 

That Labor has made mistakes—serious mistakes— 
I grant; but so also has the church made grievous 
mistakes. Organized Labor has had less than a century 
to get its feet planted and to work out its salvation. 
The Christian church has had nineteen centuries to. 
perfect itself, and it does not behoove the church to. 
condemn Labor, as it so often does, until it has first 
perfected itself. 

The one thing all Americans want is economic: 
security. The church and Labor will both champion: 
this principle of economic security in theory. Now 
what is economic security? It is freedom not only 
from want, but from the fear of want. When the old’ 
Hebrew prophet declared, “Every man shall have his: 
own vine and fig tree and none shall make them afraid,” 
he was expressing economic security for his age. The 
vine and fig tree symbolize that; and the prophet knew 
that before God’s will could be done on earth as it is 
in heaven this ideal must be realized. Jesus added 
that he came not to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfill. So he approved this ideal; and he went 
further. He summed up what to him was the fulfill- 
ment of the law and the prophets in what is known as 
the golden rule, already quoted above. 

Economic security could not be secured for the 
worker if he acted alone, so his need produced the 
Labor union, and, imperfect as Labor unions may yet 
be, they afford the worker the only protection possible 
to him in our day in his effort to secure justice and 
economic security. 

Many people accuse Labor of striking unnecessarily. 
I don’t believe in strikes, except where all else has 
failed; just as I do not believe in war if it can in 
justice be avoided. But this matter of applying force 
by the laborer is something he learned from the em- 
ployer in the old days of frequent lockouts. 

Labor has been accused of not keeping its word 
regarding strikes during the war. The record shows 
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that in an extraordinarily high percentage of cases 
Labor has kept its word. I don’t think there should 
have been any strikes during the war, regardless of the 
provocations, but neither do I think the national 
leaders of Labor should ever have made this promise, 
for, while the Internationals and Nationals have con- 
sistently refused to aid, abet, sanction or recognize 
strikes, no leader can tell what some smaller local 
group might do on its own. 

Neither the church nor business has always kept 
its word. In many instances during this war, business 
has taken advantage of Labor’s “no strike” pledge. 
I do not condone a single strike during the war, and 
therefore I condemn the attitudes business has often 
taken which provoked workers to strike. 

That Labor has manfully and patriotically played 
its part in this war is proved by the fact that, starting 
from scratch, the workers of the United States have 
not only produced war materials sufficient to keep our 
armed forces fully equipped to do battle, but have kept 
our allies equally well supplied, while our farmers have 
produced food sufficient not only for our armed forces 
but for our civilian population and the civilians of our 
allies, and are now helping to supply the war-stricken 
countries that have been occupied by our enemies. 

Among the aims of Labor, which the church cannot 
deny as being due Labor, and which the church could 
do much to help bring about, are these: 

1. Justice for the worker means not only a secure 
job at a living wage but acceptance by law of the 
fact that a job right is as important as a property right. 


2. Labor and the church should stand side by side 
to see that unemployment does not wreck our peace, 
to see that jobs are provided so that the fruits of labor 
shall not be limited to destruction. 

3. The church, following in the footsteps of the 
Man of Galilee, its founder, and Labor, in the footsteps 
of the best friend the common man has ever had, the 
working Man of Nazareth, should co-operate to see 
that never again shall such wholesale slaughter as this 
war return to blight the world. 

As I think of all that the church has endured 
throughout the centuries for its faith . . . how it knows 
of the many false accusations made against it by those 
who for selfish purposes would have destroyed it .. . 
and as I think, too, of what organized Labor has 
endured, the slanderous falsehoods made concerning it 

. and as I realize that the same ideals, hopes, and 
aspirations for that which is called the Kingdom of 
God, and which may also be called the Republic of 
Man, are embodied in the very being of both the 
church and organized Labor, then I long for the two 
to understand each other better, to be tolerant of the 
mistakes each may make, and I hope that no longer 
shall there be strife between the church and organized 
Labor, but that each will help the other to attain that 
goal which means the realization of the dream of the 
prophets, the Vision of Jesus, and the hope of every 
man of good will. So may I close in the words of 
Abraham to Lot, “Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between thee and me, and between my herdsmen and 
thy herdsmen while we be brethren.” 


““, Labor and the Churches 


Gustave H. Leining 


_J|T is our proud boast that there is no caste in the 
United States. Anyone may ask, “Who is ‘Labor’— 
‘the workers? JI work too.” And it is true that we have 
no permanent classes. It may be said that anyone who 
has savings invested, or owns his home, a car, or per- 
haps even tools, is a capitalist. And many a capitalist 
is still a worker, and, perhaps, not long ago owned not 
even his tools. But there are butchers and bakers and 
candlestick-makers, physicians, ministers, teachers, and 
perhaps a few ditchdiggers. The crossing from one 
group to another is easily made. But interests and 
viewpoints differ, and one would not expect a manu- 
facturer and a member of a consumers’ league to act 
always from identical motives. With the unhappy ex- 
ception of color or race, we have no caste, no fixed 
classes. There are, however, interests, viewpoints, and 
a certain kinship-in-occupation. To make it possible 
to discuss social relationships we find it necessary to 
distinguish between “classes.” By “Labor,” then, we 
mean the organized crafts, factory workers, mechanics; 
in general any workers such as might be included in 
the American Federation of Labor, or the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 
Labor is not in the Protestant churches. There are 
exceptions, but in general this is true. «At a Boston 
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“Church and Labor Conference” a nationally known 
Labor leader, A. F. of L., was asked if he agreed that 
this was true; if so, why; and what he would recommend. 


He granted the fact, ventured no explanation, but in- 


sistently urged that the churches, especially the minis= | 
ters, vigorously support the workers in their struggles — 


for better wages and working conditions, and that they 


support, especially, organized Labor. One might easily — 
agree with his contention and yet insist that there was | 


something almost unfair, unreasonable, in his demand. 
Labor is not in the church, helping to advance this 
institution, the help of which Labor would gladly have. 

Whether we like it or not, we might as well face 
the fact that all too many of our churches are white- 


| 


collar churches. The carpenters, plumbers, construc- | 


tion workers, factory employees, are not there. The 
office workers, teachers, homemakers, professional 
people, bankers, and some employers are. We rejoice 
that they are. But the situation is unhealthy, for 
both Labor and the church, and, more important, for 
our whole society. It makes for limited viewpoint, 
unbalanced judgment, and serves to emphasize the 
social divisions which may now exist. This, in a time 
when economic and political institutions are in a state 
of flux, is serious. Change is upon us. If and when 
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it comes, we want it to come in peace, good will, in 
sympathetic understanding and fellowship. For all 
manner of people to meet together to worship the same 
God, to sing and pray together, to be at least exposed 
to the teachings and spirit of Jesus, to consider moral 
problems together, and in such an atmosphere to meet 
and mingle as fellow men—this is almost terrifyingly 
important—‘if we mean democracy.” Do we? 

We might try to.be frank. In the past the “work- 
ers’-may have felt that they were not well enough 
dressed. God help us! But the fact is that those who 
attend the churches often dress less expensively than 
those who do not. On the whole the clothing industry 
has solved that problem. Some workers, possibly, may 
feel that they lack social ease in mingling with people 
of differing background, that their education and use 
of the English language are not sufficient for comfor- 
table association. Experience, frequent attendance 
soon develop enough of the social skills, and the 
churches are long accustomed to all degrees of formal 
education or the lack of it. As to the use of English, 
seme very important people in our country at large, 
and in our churches, would never presume to teach 
correct speech. Many a manufacturer or employer has 
been diligent to improve his production methods but 
not his facility in language usage. There are no bars 
here. What is needed is the recognition of the fact 
that the churches are (and might be much more) vital. 

Labor may say, “The churches are unfriendly to 
Labor.” If all that the church people know and learn 
about Labor is garnered from the newspapers—why 
shouldn’t they be? Few of the masses of the people 
of our country know much, if anything, about the social 
problems of the “industrial revolution” from a hundred 
years ago to the present, with the bitter struggle of 
Labor to gain self-respect and a decent living. This is 
even true in our churches. Yes, in some there is an 
uncomfortable wriggling in the pews when capital and 
Labor, the A. F. of L., or the C. I. O., or certain “Labor 
leaders” are mentioned. But if many of the people of 
the churches do not know of this historical background, 
have never personally known a plumber, a bricklayer, 
a union member—man to man—as human being—is it 
entirely their fault? Even Labor must needs go half- 
way. If we mean to keep the United States democratic 
in spirit and in its institutions, this is tremendously 
important. Social rigidity, cold class-consciousness 
ultimately mean conflict. Yes, Labor must go halfway. 

It may well be that there are a few churches so 
‘highshat” and deliberately socially superior that in 
them an ordinary person would need an aviator’s elec- 
trically-heated uniform to survive. Jesus might be 
unwelcome, too. After all he was, if not a carpenter, 
a carpenter’s son. Pass these churches by, if necessary. 
But it may not be necessary. Who knows—in many 
such a church there is a minister who risks his standing 
to speak for humane and democratic industrial rela- 
tions and who wishes he had some representatives of 
organized Labor in his church. 

Then, too, times are changing. Many an employer, 
many a manager, superintendent, is truly sympathetic, 
believes that the workers must organize. But, he says 
that he means to run his own bustness—that he wants 
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to be fair and modern-minded in his dealings with his 
workers. (Such are in the churches.) He doesn’t 
intend to give over his business to a Labor union, and 
he hopes to make a profit. He is alarmed by “slow- 
down” and “featherbedding.’” He may be worried and 
apprehensive, hoping to find the right way. Acquaint- 
ance with Labor union men, as fellow Christians, might 
help. Labor must go halfway. 

After all, the Depression taught each of us some- 
thing. On every side we saw fine, deserving, able 
people unemployed through no fault of their own— 
after a time dependent upon public aid. ‘The people 
of the churches considered and experienced these things. 
Unemployment, security in employment, the “annual 
wage’—these terms have meaning now. But some 
Labor union demands seem preposterous, unreasonable, 
to the outsider. Then, too, propaganda is many- 
sided, ever-present. “Free country,” “free enterprise,” 
the “American Way.” How shall we get at the truth, 
the solution, how shall we find the way, progress, and 
avoid painful struggle? The churches are at work. 
They offer Christian fellowship. They profess the 
brotherhood of man, the spirit and way of Jesus. Labor 
needs to share in the churches. 

This is not intended as an invitation to Labor to 
move in and take over the churches, in organized 
fashion. The Ku Klux Klan tried that a number of 
years ago and wrecked some churches. It may well 
be hoped that it did the Klan no good. This is an 
invitation to workers to play their full part as Christian 
citizens who know that the teachings and religion of 
Jesus make for humane social relations and are vital 
to the welfare of our country—‘if we mean democracy.” 

I refer, primarily, to the free, the liberal churches, 
where the democratic spirit and method prevail, and 
where, it may be hoped, minds and hearts are open to 
new ideas, where the aim and objective is to be Chris- 
tian, and to apply the spirit and way of Jesus to the 
business of everyday life. Such churches scarcely ful- 
fill their aims and objectives. Just how startling, radi- 
cal, and difficult that would be can easily be discovered 
by reading the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 

In the meantime, the free, democratic churches are 
what the people make them. Sometimes they tell their 
ministers what they may preach, or, what they may 
not preach. And Labor should be there. Once, in 
some campaign, a Labor leader asked the writer by 
telephone to preach on a given Labor theme on a 
certain Sunday. I asked him, “Do you go to church?” 
The answer was no. “Do you ever suggest to your 
union men that they support the work of the churches?” 
The answer was no. I then told him that I had always 
known a sympathy for Labor and had at times made 
that known in the course of sermons, but that, by 
reason of his own attitude, I saw no reason why I 
should interrupt my own preaching program to carry 
out his plans. I added, “I shall be glad to see you in 
church some Sunday.’ He never came. Possibly I 
was wrong in my reaction. Possibly Labor feels that. 
it has no need of the church. But the loss is experi- 
enced by both, and by society at large—“if we mean 
democracy.” The church is a melting pot for the mind 
and conscience of our country. The democratic 
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churches, especially in the persons of the ministers and 
denominational educational and social-action agencies, 
are fully aware of the great social issues, of organized 
Labor. But the churches are what the people make 
them. And Labor should be there. 

The tragic fact may be that the “workers” are not 
in the churches because as individuals they have lost 
awareness of any use or value in religion. Possibly 
they have outgrown the old-time religion, their child- 
hood notions, the miracles, the supernaturalism, the 
Old Testament God, a belief in the literal truth of the 
Bible. And they haven’t discovered that a great many 
churches have, too. In general this is true of Univer- 
salist and Unitarian churches and also of some Con- 
gregationalist, Methodist, Baptist and other churches. 
Common sense, science, modern understanding are not 
ignored in all churches. But God and his moral order 
still govern human lives. Man is still the child of God, 
sharing his creative power, free to do as he pleases— 
and take the consequences. “I ought” is still the 


greatest impulse known to the heart and mind of man. 
Prayer is still common because, rightly used, it works! 
—not to change nature and events, but to bring i | 
wish” and “I ought” together, with the sense of obliga- 
tion finally in command. The spirit and religion of 
Jesus exemplified in his person and conduct and in 
his objective the Kingdom of God upon earth—these 
are still the highest goals of human endeavor, the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man! Im- 
mortality may well be the inescapable fact of life. 
In life or death, trust God. Difficult and tragic days 
lie ahead in the world. Truly Christian men and 
women, working together, may have great influence 
upon their outcome. Whether in seeking to educate 
and guide one’s children into healthy, worth-while 
living, or simply in preparing to die (as all must do), 
it may be that Labor unions are not enough. A strong 
enlightened religious faith may be the greatest treasure 
of life. The churches are at work, thinking, teaching, 
praying, befriending. And Labor should be there. 


Labor Sunday Message, 1945 


Federal Council of Churches 


HERE are moments in the world’s history when 

great decisions are taken, the implications of which 
shape many decades. We stand now at such a juncture 
of history and destiny. Revolutionary ideas, under- 
lying the war and intensified by it, struggle for 
mastery. Every sector of society is involved in the 
struggle; there is no neutral territory. The workers of 
the world, and especially their organized movements, 
will be deeply affected by the outcome of the struggle, 
and the patterns of the future depend very largely on 
their policies and their strength. 

The Christian church has a deep and abiding con- 
cern in this situation. By virtue of its own organized 
life in the world it is involved at every turn, and by its 
gospel it is committed to work for justice and brother- 
hood in all areas of society. Under God, as he is 
revealed to us in Christ, all men belong to one com- 
munity, are subject to one righteous judgment, and 
have one hope of redemption. As men set out. to 
rebuild their common life, Christians confess their 
share of guilt in the crash of the world and seek to 
assume their proper role in the world’s rebuilding. 

In a mood of penitence and a spirit of resolution, 
many groups must work and plan together for the 
refashioning of our society. Governmental agencies, 
the churches, employers, and workers are especially 
responsible for certain tasks in our domestic industrial 
sphere. These tasks include: 

1. » Making possible an adequate and secure stand- 
ard of living for all, based on full employment, a 
high level of production, good housing, and sufficient 
protection by social insurance against hazards of 
accident, illness, unemployment, and old age. 

2. Providing an assured annual wage for all 
workers and an adequate income for every family. 

3. Preserving those legislative gains which consti- 
tute a new Magna Charta for Labor. Having cham- 
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pioned the fundamental rights of Labor for many 
years before their recognition in statute law, the 
churches feel a peculiar responsibility for their main- 
tenance and further extension. In particular, support 
should be given now to exploited workers in backward 
areas of American society where the local culture is 
almost fascist in character. Management cannot afford 
to be judged by such conditions any more than 
organized Labor can permit them to go unchallenged. 

4. Integrating into our industrial order all workers 
without handicap because of sex, race, creed, or color. 

5. Accepting special responsibility for the happy 
adjustment of returning servicemen and women to 
civilian tasks, and the effective relocation of war 
workers in a peacetime economy. 


6. Extending workers’ education, and developing, | 


a Labor and industrial leadership competent to serve 
the general welfare in difficult years ahead. 

7. Finding constructive ways of using the in- 
creasing amount of leisure time which successful 
industrialization makes possible and imperative. 

8. Strengthening the incentives and deepening the 
meaning of Labor by renewed emphasis on the Chris- 
tian doctrine of vocation, and by according equal honor 
to all men who do essential tasks faithfully. 

9. Averting a renewal of industrial warfare when 


the international war has ended, not by repressive — 
legislation presuming to coerce peace but insistence — 


on conference and negotiation as democratic methods 
of solving disputes. 

These are some of the tasks our nation must face 
at home, while it is engaged simultaneously in mo- 
mentous responsibilities abroad. Ultimately all under- 
takings involving mankind are kindred tasks. No man 
is free so long as a single slave remains; no family is 
secure so long as refugees are homeless; no nation is 
great so long as another nation is impoverished. 
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We Are Laborers Together 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


For we are labourers together with God . . —1 Cor. 3: 9. 


I AM writing these words at a moment when the 
whole world is waiting anxiously for the word that 
World War II is ended. This is a fateful moment. 
One can almost hear the heartbeat of humanity. On 
one side of the world millions of human beings are 
trying to rise from the dust and ashes of war’s destruc- 
tion. On the other side of the world other millions of 
people would be facing annihilation from atomic bombs 
if their leaders had been unwilling to surrender. And 
here we are, thinking about the necessity of working 
together as God’s children. 

Here in comfortable Anterica, where our cities are 
untouched by the ravages of modern warfare, we have 
no adequate understanding of the tragedy, bitterness, 
and suffering occasioned by this war. Perhaps not one 
in ten realizes that we are now in the midst of world 
revolution. The old order has passed away. Even 
among the fairly well-educated, there is little knowl- 
edge of some of the major problems confronting 
society—the enormous cost of the war, the loss of 
wealth, the decay of morals, the disruption of home 
life and means of transportation, the destruction of 
whole communities, and the dangerous chasm that has 
developed between capital and Labor, or between 
industry and Labor, where a host of serious problems 
are festering. “Laborers together,’ indeed! We are 
living in a world where human beings are pulling apart 
and raising up barriers that separate. 

An afvareness of all this is a prime necessity. Dark 
days lie ahead. We must be prepared to face that 
bitter inevitability. When St. Paul coined the famous 
phrase quoted above, he was trying to bring harmony 
to a little group of church people who had fallen apart 
over the question of church leadership. The important 
thing to remember, according to the Apostle, is that 
we are laborers together with God. That should be 
‘our chief concern. Paul was dealing with a tempest 
in a teapot. We are confronted with nothing less than 
world revolution, world-wide chaos and suffering—with 
what someone has called a vast “enemyhood.” 

ySo far as the Christian church as a whole is con- 
cerned, this means at least three things: 

First, we must forsake our cloistered ways and come 
to grips with the real problems of life. I firmly believe 
‘that the day of polite, pretty talk from the pulpit 1s 
done. The church of Jesus Christ has something to 
say, for example, on the great question of a just and 
durable peace, and it ought to speak boldly, albeit 
humbly. Most of us know what that message 1s, 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it’ Unless the values of righteousness, 
justice, and charity are incorporated in the building 
plans, we shall have another house built on the sand 

_. a third world war too devastating to contemplate. 
Let the Christian trumpet give no uncertain sound on 
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this point. This is our message and we must proclaim 
it without fear or favor. 

Just before this war broke in all its fury, I heard 
a world-famous scientist solemnly say, “Only science 
will save the world.” Well, the atomic bomb is the 
answer to that kind of pagan foolishness. Science 
alone will never save our world. If there is to be any 
such salvation, that salvation lies in the untapped 
resources of the religion of Jesus Christ and of all true 
religion coupled with the genius of the laboratory, the 
school, and the shop. And woe to us if we keep that 
light hidden under a bushel. 

Likewise, the Christian church has something to 
say to the leaders of industry and to the leaders of 
organized Labor. Briefly, that message is that the 
laborer (the man in the front office and the man at 
the bench) is worthy of his hire; that human person- 
ality is our greatest asset or value; and that any man 
or group of men, though they gain the whole world in 
power and lose sight of the eternal values in the 
process, will profit nothing thereby. 

Let us admit that sometimes the Christian church 
has tried to serve both God and Mammon. To the 
extent that it has done this, it has lost its soul. And 
it will not find its soul again by joining forces with any 
particular pressure group, such as, for example, 
organized Labor, where already seeds of decay and 
selfishness are sprouting, or the capitalist group, where 
the tendency to reaction still lingers. It will find its 
soul only in being true to its rightful message—in pro- 
claiming the truth by which all men are set free from 
exploitation and greed, in driving home the point of 
that great paradox: He who would save his life shall 
lose it, and he who loses his life (in self-forgetting 
service) shall find it. 

In the second place, the Christian church must 
demonstrate before the world that we can labor to- 
gether in spite of our differences, that our primary 
concern is the common good. Too much of our so- 
called co-operation to date has been “window dress-~ 
ing’; it has not touched the realities. 

To this end, it would be a heartening thing if our 
friends in the Roman Catholic Church would relinquish, 
the claim to being “the one true church” or, if they 
do not maintain this exclusive claim, as some Catholics. 
imply, would say so explicitly. 

To the same end, some of our Protestant folk 
should abandon their suspicious, jealous, and critical 
attitude toward the Roman Church. We shall never 
undergird the structure of peace with lasting values 
unless Protestants, Jews, and Catholics learn to labor 
together. 

In this same area there is need of a large element 
of “reconversion” in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. I mean by that that 
the Federal Council must return to its original basis 
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under which membership in the Council was a matter 
of purpose and function and not of theology. Either 
that, or let the leaders of the Council be done with 
talk that a divided church will never heal a broken 
world. 

In the third place, the Christian forces of America 
particularly must be prepared to share sacrificially 
during the difficult years immediately ahead. No 
matter what our government may do through UNRRA, 
‘no matter what organized social agencies may do, our 
Christian churches must take the lead in feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and healing the sick of 
this world. By this shall all men know that we are 
indeed followers of him who once took a basin of 
water and washed the feet of his followers. Of all the 
things that we may do together, this one thing will do 


more than any other to allay revolt, dissolve resent- 
ment, and hasten the day of brotherhood. 

Finally, what does all this mean to us in the Uni- 
versalist Church of America? It means that we must 
pull our forces together with renewed zeal; it means 
that we must see every local church, every State Con- 
vention, every auxiliary group as a part of the larger 
church and of the whole Christian church; it means 
that we must take this precious faith of ours—faith in 
the universality of God’s love, faith in man’s essential 
integrity and worth, faith in the redemptive power of 
God through Christ—and put that faith to work, 
doing our work gladly, confidently and humbly, know- 
ing that “all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are called according to 
his purpose.” 


Signs of Christian Rebirth in England 
and Europe 


Ivor Thomas 


¥ AM often told that religion is played out; and I am 

often told that we are on the eve of a religious 
revival; and what I find specially interesting is that 
the former assertion is generally made by those who 
are getting on in life and the latter by those who are 
still young. Though prophecy is rash, my own view 
inclines to the latter. For what they are worth, let 
me give some reasons. 

The first is negative. There is no fire left in the 
attack on religion; and an attack in which there is no 
fire cannot succeed. The leaders of the attack are still, 
as they were a generation ago, H. G. Wells and Joseph 
McCabe; and they have discovered no new ideas since 
they first marshaled their forces. The appeal to the 
authority of Haeckel and Huxley has lost its power to 
convince; and nothing has taken its place. The attack 
is redolent of antimacassars and muttonchop whiskers. 

It may be objected that Christianity has a worse 
enemy than the open attacks of the so-called Rational- 
ists. The church has always thrived when attacked; 
* but apathy is a more deadly enemy. This is true; and 
it must be admitted that the great mass of the British 
people at the present time are neither for religion nor 
against it, but just indifferent to it. 

Not everyone is indifferent. What matters in dis- 
cussing trends of belief is to know the state of mind 
of the men who will be the leaders of the next genera- 
tion, as Wells and Shaw were the leaders of the Edward- 
jan Age; and among these men it is not true that there 
is a general indifference to religion. Many of the young 
men now in their twenties and thirties who will be 
leaders in another decade or two not only give an 
intellectual assent to the Christian religion but practice 
it with sincerity. 
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I do not think I exaggerate when I say that among 
the really outstanding men at Oxford in my time—the 
men who took the triple firsts and the big university 
prizes—two out of every three professed the Christian 
faith. Their influence is now beginning to make itself 
felt. I think of such a companion of my Oxford years 
as Rey. Austen Farrer, then one of the shining lights 
of Balliol and now chaplain of Trinity, who has 
recently written a philosophical work of such austerity 
that the few people who can grapple with its thought 
are still uncertain whether their legs are being pulled 
or whether they ought to put it on their shelves side 
by side with Kant; or of such a man in my own college, 
St. John’s, as Basil Butler, now Dom Christopher 
Butler, O.S.B., headmaster of Downside, who has pro~ 
pounded views about the origins of the Synoptic 
Gospels which will, if accepted, require the scrapping 
of most of what has been written on the subject. 

The names of such men will never be widely known 
in our time, but they are the men who create revolu- 
tions in mental climate by their influence on others 
who will themselves directly influence the masses. In 
this latter class there has for ten or twenty years been 


‘a steady stream of converts to Christianity. At their 


head I would place C. S. Lewis; and I do not place 
him in the class of revolutionary thinkers only because 
his professional studies are in another field, in English 
language and literature. His Screwtape Letters is a 
classical vindication of one aspect of the Christian 
faith; and the influence of this Magdalen don, who in 
my years at Oxford was regarded as a leading agnostic, 
is wide and growing. Along with him I feel bound to 
mention Dr. C. E. M. Joad, who has moved from 
agnosticism at least to the periphery of the Christian 
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faith. I know that many people doubt both the sin- 
cerity and the importance of Dr. Joad’s change of 
views: I know it to be sincere and believe it to be 
mportant. For although he still has almost everything 
to learn about the Christian faith, he has started, like 
C. S. Lewis, in the right place—the fundamental Evil 
in the world as we know it—and his native acuteness 
of mind will carry him to the goal. Then there is Mr. 
Middleton Murry; and the list could be made a long 
one. 


“The influence of great headmasters is another fac- 
tor. Mr. Christie of Westminster and Canon Spencer- 
Leeson are two outstanding examples of headmasters 
Awhose lives are molding the leaders of the future; but 
_ there are many others. 


g@it will be seen that the names of half the persons 
in this list are those of laymen, and that is one feature 
of the religious revival which is quietly fermenting in 
our midst. It is a layman’s revival, not because there 
are no Wesleys or Kebles among the clergy, but 
because the public is prepared to listen to a layman 
where it will not listen to a clergyman. The term 
layman must be understood to embrace both sexes, for 
there is at least one woman who is exerting a_tre- 
mendous influence towards Christianity. 

Miss Dorothy Sayers’ Mind of the Maker is an 
original contribution to theological thought and her 
_broadeast plays are jerking the minds of hundreds of 
thousands into thinking about the Christian religion. 
But I should be the last person to decry what the 
clergy are doing, and among them I would specially 
‘mention as a sign of the times Rev. Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones, who abandoned a flourishing practice in Harley 
Street to enter a Free-Church pulpit because he dis- 
cerned that the real malady lay not in men’s bodies 
but in their minds and wills; and when he preaches it 
is as though the prophet Elijah had descended to earth 
in his fiery chariot. 

These are the men by whom the Britain of the 
future is being shaped, and in contrast with their pierc- 
ing message the agnosticism of the Rationalists is stale 
and repetitious. Is there any sign that their work is 
beginning to have effect? It is early to look, and 
appearances may deceive, but I think the success of 
‘the“Religion and Life” meetings all over the country 
is a sign. In the past three years I have spoken at 
hundréds of meetings of all kinds from Torquay to 
the Orkneys; the best attended and most inspiring 
have been by a long way the religious meetings. 

My last reason is that what is happening in Great 
Britain is part of a wider movement sweeping the 
whole world. The recognition of the orthodox religion 
in Russia is an outstanding fact whose proportions we 
still do not rightly assess. It is not necessary to sup- 
“pose that the Kremlin has been converted. The 
yeasons of state which lay behind the act are patent. 
But toleration has been accorded because it has proved 
impossible to kill religion in Russia; to get the solid 
backing of the Russian people behind the regime 
Generalissimo Stalin has found, as Napoleon found 
“before him, that it is better to use the church than to 
persecute it. Tw vicisti, O Galilaee! 
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France has led Europe in this religious revival as 
in so much else throughout the ages. Such distin- 
guished writers as Messieurs Maritain and Claudel have 
given the French church a prestige in intellectual 
circles which it has not enjoyed for many generations. 
In Italy there is also a new attitude in intellectual 
circles to the church. It is symptomized by the article 
written by Senator Benedetto Croce, for most of his 
four-score years a leading exponent of anticlericalism, 
under the heading, “Why We May Not Refuse to Call 
Ourselves Christians.” It is true that Croce’s Chris- 
tianity, being without institutions, creeds, dogmas and 
sacraments, has not much in common with historic 
Christianity; but it is significant of a trend. 

Experienced observers, such as Professor Binchy, 
had predicted that the downfall of Fascism in Italy 
would lead to an outburst of fury against the church. 
This has not happened, and the signs are now all the 
other way. The church is more popular in Italy now 
than it has been for at least a century. This is partly 
because the Vatican is widely believed to have been 
working for peace and for a mitigation of the Allies’ 
terms, partly because the church has been distributing 
400,000 meals daily to the starving inhabitants of 
Rome, partly because common misfortune has reduced 
old feuds to insignificance. The chief rabbi of Rome 
was received into the church recently, and confessed 
himself converted by the spectacle of Christian charity. 
This same charity saved the lives of the socialist and 
communist leaders by sheltering them in the Lateran. 

There has been a response on the other side. Both 
the Socialist and Communist Parties of Italy have 
abandoned their hostility to religion and welcome the 
co-operation of Christians on the social and political 
plane. There is even a party of Catholic Communists, 
now renamed the Christian Party of the Left. 

I believe this to be symptomatic of a world change 
in which the new Soviet attitude to religion is bound 
to be reflected in all countries. There has been no 
greater source of misfortune to modern Europe than 
the breach between the church and the workers; its evil 
consequences have been felt from the Oder to the 
Guadalquivir and from the Irish Sea to the Adriatic. 
It helped Mussolini and Hitler to power, it weakened 
France and it bathed Spain in blood. If the breach 
is really being closed, it is a fact of world importance. 
This was the task to which the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury had set his hands in this country; and 
his death is a loss to the state as well as to the 
church. 

I believe I am right in seeing signs of a turning 
towards the Christian religion in this country and on 
the Continent. But I must not end without pointing 
out that the task before Christianity will be greater 
than it has ever previously been called upon to perform. 
The six years of war have left a trail of moral and 
spiritual disintegration in all lands. Nothing but a 
strong religious faith can enable us to survive success- 
fully the trials ahead of us; and if that is not forth- 
coming the future is such as I do not like to con- 
template. 
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Developing Co-operatively 


A. Edwin Grimes 


cailes always been a bit skeptical about having a 
field worker come to my church.” What a 
greeting! Upon being prompted further as to the 
reasons for his skepticism, the minister mentioned his 
dislike of personal criticism, the fact that it was diffi- 
cult for the field worker to have all the information at 
hand when making recommendations, the possibility 
that the visitor would recommend changes or develop- 
ments which he, as minister, might be unable to carry 
out or in which he did not have too much confidence. 
Just what is field work anyhow? What does a field 
worker do? How can I tell whether or not my church 
would profit from the services of such a person? 


Let us consider first what a field worker is not. 
He is not necessarily an expert. He has many and 
varied contacts with all types of situations. He does 
not-have an immediate answer to all the problems and 
situations which may confront him. His varied ex- 
periences enable him to view and compare situations in 
such a way that, in most instances, he is able to 
indicate direction and suggest possible solutions. 

Nor is he a substitute for the minister. Because 
he comes in from the outside and is not too close to the 
situation he may be able to help the minister develop 
certain aspects of a situation by re-emphasizing ideas 
at present only dormant in the minds of the people. 
He tries to hold up the minister’s hands and strengthen 
his efforts. The organizations of the local church are 
still the responsibility of the local leader. 

Positively, the field worker, by training and experi- 
ence, is a person who is sympathetic towards the prob- 
lems and difficulties of the local church. In many 
instances he becomes the stimulant which wakes some 
slumbering idea and helps it grow into a workable plan. 
He attempts to guide leaders to recognize new pos- 
sibilities for strengthening the church’s work. He 
attempts to bring to the local church those program 
ideas which will help the church grow, and _ to 
strengthen the relationships between the local church 
and the denomination as a whole. 

Specifically, what does a field worker do? 

How can we better prepare our workers to do 
their task? asks the minister. The field worker, the 
minister, and those interested in religious education 
sit together and discuss such matters as the training 
our workers have had; their most immediate needs; the 
possibilities of a leadership class, an institute, a read- 
ing plan; what other leadership is available; and so 
forth. By working together a plan will be developed 
that results in a growing program of leadership de- 
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velopment, starting where the workers are at the 
present time. 


“Our church needs a sense of oneness. Our organ- 
izations are too independent. How can we develop a 
united church, a sense of working together? Can you 
help us?” Again the field worker, in co-operation with 
the minister and other interested leaders, discusses 
needs, possibilities, and suggests ways in which other 
churches have met similar situations. As a result the 
field worker may be invited to spend some time in a 
particular situation, preaching at a Sunday morning 
service, meeting with various groups, talking with 
officials, visiting individual leaders, presenting the pro- 
gram of the total church to the entire parish. Not 
being too close to a situation, he may discover that the 
group has fallen into certain well-defined ruts. How 
often we hear people say, “Well, we've always done it 
that way.” In such a situation he remains long 
enough to get a clear picture and to see the beginning 
of progress. 

“We have only a small group of young people, but 
I'd lke to have you come out and see if you think there 
is a possibility or need of developing a youth group 
im our church.” Off goes the field worker to meet the 
minister and his small group. He discusses with them 
their problems and possibilities, the various approaches 
to an organized youth group with a potential program, 
shares with them what similar groups have done and 
are doing, helps discover a leader who will assist the 
minister and youth. Further, he reports the results 
of his work to the denominational youth office so that 
it may be ready to help. 

Here is a church that is nearly dormant. What to 
do? The situation is surveyed, the members are inter- 
viewed, population trends are discovered. It may be 
that the church should be relocated; it may be that the 
program needs stimulation along some particular line. 
Perhaps it may be wise to end the work at that point 
and develop an entirely new area. 

Or, a report comes in that a new area is being 
developed, or an unchurched area needs attention. 
As a result of surveys, talks with individuals, bearing 
in mind population trends, a recommendation may be 
made to plan such a program as will result in a new 
church in the area. 


Not all of the field worker’s duties take him into 
the local church. Some of his time must be spent in 
the office. He confers with specialists in various fields 
of church work. He advises with other church leaders 
as to needs that are apparent in local churches. He 
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analyzes the results of his visits to churches. As a 

result, new policies may be formed, experiments 
developed, more adequate helps prepared. Much time 
has to be spent in the preparation of promotional 
materials and helps for the local churches. Then this 

-material must be tested as he continues his work in 
the field. . 

Does my church need the services of a field worker? 
Only you can determine the need. Do I get so in- 
volved in the immediate work at hand that I fail to 
stop and check its effectiveness? Do I see the need 
but somehow cannot find the answer? Would I like 


to have an outsider give me an objective picture of my 
situation? Every minister should ask himself these 
questions. If I am a layman, do I really know the 
program of the Universalist church? Do I understand 
the reason for the work I am attempting to do? Where 
can I find help? 

Your field worker can come to you only at your 
own request. We have work to do. Working in co- 
operation—minister and field worker, local church and 
denomination—we should be able to produce a more 
effective and lasting result. Our foundations have been 
well-laid; now we must begin to build. 


ier “Half Slave, Half Free” 


David D. Rose | 


So Jesus addressed the Jews who had believed in him, 
saying, “If you abide by what I say, you are really disciples 
of mine: you will understand the truth, and the truth will set 

_ you free.” “We are Abraham’s offspring,” they retorted, “we 
have never been slaves to anybody. What do you mean by 
saying, “you will be free’?” Jesus replied, “Truly, truly I tell 
you, everyone who commits sin is a slave.”—John 8:31-34. 


OW these were hard words for those who heard 
them. A murmur of surprise and resentment 
-arose in the crowd standing about Jesus. It was a 
murmur that was to swell to an animal roar not much 
later—the mad howling of “Crucify him! Crucify him!” 
The Jews looked at each other and murmured and 
shuffled their feet and scowled, as men will when a 
7 challenging statement has been made and they are 
afraid to take up the challenge lest the statement be 
proved true, as they know in their hearts it is true. 
So an electric tension built up in the crowd and finally 
exploded as someone said: “We are Abraham’s off- 
spring, we have never been slaves. What do you mean, 
‘you will be free’?” Well, they were asking for it, and 
Jesus told them, “Everyone who commits sin is a 
\ slave.’ That hurt too, for now he was as good as 
telling them that since they were not free they were 
obviously sinners. Hard words! 

“«-Jesus was probing a sore spot. Men want to believe 
tW¥o things about themselves: they want to believe 
that they are free and they want to believe that they 
are perfect. The easiest way to believe these things 
is simply to say so. If you get enough people saying 
it, and enough teachers teaching it, and enough 
preachers preaching it, people will believe it. They 
want to. Any German and Japanese will tell you that 
he himself, and all his nation, are truly free and truly 
virtuous, the only people on earth who are truly so! 
They are regimented, to be sure, but in the service of 
freedom. They are killers, of course, but in the name 
of Aryan virtue or Bushido. Nor is this claim merely 
cunning hypocrisy. To them it is truth! And so it 
is nearer to insanity—the acting out of an unreal part 
in an unreal dream-world based on totally unreal 
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values. Any re-education of these people must reach 
not their minds only but their basic instincts. They 
must be introduced to themselves. They must relearn 
reality. They won’t like it. But anything else is 
superficial. 

In all his teaching Jesus was trying to introduce 
his hearers to themselves. They didn’t want to meet 
themselves or face the facts about themselves, and so 
they fell back on the “phony” reasoning of their 
teachers and preachers, “We are Abraham’s offspring: 
—God’s people—and thus perfect, and we have never 
been slaves to anybody!” In other words, we are perfect 
and we are free. Of course the facts were obvious: they 
were far from perfect, outwardly or inwardly. Out- 
wardly, Jerusalem was full of graft, corruption, beg- 
gary, pride, injustice and the like. Men then were no 
different from men now in their basic instincts. The 
ills we have they had. Nor were they perfect inwardly; 
for they were not happy, not serene, not well balanced. 
They were not running their lives; life was running 
them. They were not able to control the evil that is 
in us all; it controlled them, as it does us. They were 
not perfect, in their society or in themselves. As for 
freedom, they were slaves of the occupying Roman 
power, while inwardly they were slaves of the demons 
we all know too well ourselves. But to save them from 
having to face the painful facts, as Jesus tried to make 
them do, they believed conveniently that they were 
perfect, and free. 

Jesus’ probing, searching questions and challenges 
struck nerves, and made them jump. His shock 
therapy healed some, it outraged many. They finally 
got rid of him, but they couldn’t get rid of themselves. 


Since that time, men have gone right on being 
sinners and slaves. And they have invented ever 
stronger ways of assuring themselves that they are 
really perfect in holiness, and absolutely free. So, if 
Jesus were to offer freedom and truth to a group of 
us average Americans, we would rear up, just as those 
Jews did, and sneer at the offer. “We are Americans, 
and have never been sfaves to any man. We are 
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enlightened men of the twentieth century, and have 
never been slaves to any man. We are the most 
powerful generation of men this earth has ever seen, 
and we have never been slave to any man. What do 
you mean, ‘we shall be free’?” And then, if Jesus went 
on to explain, to answer the challenge of our injured 
innocence, “Anyone who commits sin is a slave,” what 
a howl we would raise over that! The liberal would 
yell that sin was out of date; the fundamentalist would 
cry that he had been saved three times and couldn't 
sin; the Catholic would point out that he went to 
confession every week; the Christian Scientist would 
observe that sin and pain and evil were delusions; the 
Holy Roller would say that the end of the world was 
coming soon and sin wouldn’t matter much longer 
anyway; and the atheist would ask where Jesus got the 
quaint idea that anything was a “sin.” And so it would 
go, everyone trying desperately to reassure himself 
that he himself was perfect in holiness and absolute in 
freedom. 

That’s what I’d be doing, if I know myself; and 
that’s what you’d be doing too. We know our childish 
reactions; we know how we pass the buck—blame our- 
selves on God, or the devil, heredity, or environment, 
the capitalist system, or the other fellow’s wickedness. 
We know these things. We know how easily we can 
point to someone else, or to some other nation or race, 
and say that at least we’re better than they are. But 
we also know (I hope we do) how we hate these 
evasions, how we fear exposure of them as childish 
nonsense. We know (I hope) how quickly we would 
crucify anyone who could see the evasion and expose 
the childishness. We would transfer our hate of the 
meanness in ourselves to him, and crucify or silence 
him, and think we were curing our ills by shooting the 
doctor. We know these things; and in church we can 
say them and confess them—and that’s what church 
is for. We dare to know ourselves when we’re in the 
Presence of God, because God is Love and God desires 
above all else that we should know ourselves. Life is 
good; the universe is friendly; God is Love. There is 
no evil within us, no demonic subconscious drive, how- 
ever hideous, that cannot be faced and reckoned with 
and controlled and directed to good. “With men it is 
impossible”—they won’t see themselves as they are— 
“but with God, all things are possible.” 

“Every man who commits sin is a slave.” That 
applies to the twentieth-century enlightened, intelli- 
gent American. Sin used to be out of fashion in the 
churches. The church, and the people in the church, 
resolutely turned their backs on the reality of evil. 
Men were proclaimed to be perfect. Any incidental 
evil was the result of ignorance, bad conditions, “the 
system,” and so forth. A little patching up here, a 
little more education and slum clearance there, a 
revolution in the system somewhere else, and the 
natural perfection of man would automatically burst 
into full bloom. This romantic, highly-flattering idea 
of you and me brought on a terrible harvest. If you 
ignore an aching tooth long enough the ache takes 
possession of your whole being. It becomes a tyrant, 
stalking through your whole kingdom. You can’t 
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work, you can’t think, you can’t pray, you can’t be 
yourself at all. The churches ignored sin, the people 
ignored the uncomfortable reality of evil, and now evil 
has seized possession of our world. We can’t work as 
we would like, we can’t think as we want, we can’t pray 
realistically, we can’t maintain the fiction of a civilized 
world because we chose to ignore a dangerous reality 
about ourselves. . 

Don’t think that I mean we ignored the evil of 
Germany and Japan and Italy. Lay not that unction 
to your soul. I’m talking about you and me. We did 
ignore them until it was almost too late. But we 
ignored their evil because it was too uncomfortably 
like our own evil. They went out and did evil; we 
just thought it or practiced it on a small scale where 
we could get away with it. Anti-Semitism, for instance, 
or Jim Crow-ism. They went out directly for mass 
murder and brutality; we took ours sugar-coated, in 
the detective story, the “movies,” the radio. Basically 
we and they are slaves of the same evils. We ignored 
those evils, denied their existence, and now they have 
a headlock on us. 

Today, the pendulum is swinging the other way. 
Sin is coming in for more emphasis. Turn on the radio 
any Sunday, and along with the Symphony and the 
great choirs you can hear my colleagues of the evan- 
gelical sects denouncing sin hammer and tongs. They're 
“agin” it, and they don’t care who knows it. They 
lambaste the devil and the bartenders without mercy; 
and, incidentally, they slaughter the King’s English. 
The devil should be mightily shaken by all this; but 
I doubt if he is, unless he’s shaken with laughter: 
The horned gentleman knows full well that preachers 
and congregations who get up to boiling point about 
sin on Sunday are likely to feel clean and virtuous for 
the next six days; and that’s when they’re really good 
picking. Yes, sin is beginning to be fashionable talk 
again everywhere. 

But this current swing of the pendulum is no more 
healthy than the other end of the are was. For it’s the 
other fellow’s sin we're going to be horrified and in- 
dignant about now, not our own. I could preach 
about sins until doomsday in the afternoon: I could 
name a sin, describe it, analyze it, apostrophize it, 
anathematize it, systematize it and pulverize it to 
everyone’s complete satisfaction—but for what? You 
and I know how quickly we can excuse our own guilt 
on any particular sin. We do it all the time; we're 
past masters at it. 

And yet, somehow, the realization of our potential 
and actual sinfulness must be brought home to us. 
We have got to begin to know ourselves. We can’t 
start really living, we can’t be free or know any worth- 
while truth until we have faced and known ourselves. 
Now I can’t make you want, more than anything else, 
to know yourself. You have to want that. It has 
to be a desperate, fierce, inward demand for candid 
honesty about yourself. All that a preacher can do, 
perhaps, is to show the grave need of a new personal 
honesty in a world that has lost all concept of personal 
honesty about itself. All that a preacher can do is to 
show that the trouble with all of us is that we are 
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running away from ourselves and that we must learn 
to face ourselves. And, again, all that a preacher can 
do—and it’s plenty—is to assure people that, with 
God’s help, all things are still possible, even that they 
may yet be saved from the hell they are making for 
themselves. 

Is there, then, such a need for personal self-honesty 
as I spoke of?* Are we, day and night, engaged in 
running away from the realities within us? Let us 
take the second question first, for in it is the answer to 
both. Where shall we look for evidence that we 
twentieth-century enlightened, emancipated freemen 
are in truth abject slaves, trying desperately to escape 
and deny our slavery? 

For this evidence, I point you to our national 
amusements. Are we trying to escape? Drinking is 
Certainly one of the national pastimes, and is growing 
more prevalent daily. Then there is the theater, also 
our reading and spectator sports. Are they not 
escapist? There is the radio. Its programs are in the 
main escapist. And before the war there was the 
automobile. Driving was a great time-killer, and gave 
the illusion of escape, even though you ended up right 
where you started, mentally and physically. Here is 
escapism, is it not, on a national scale? We are a 
nation of struggling slaves, winding ourselves ever 
tighter in our chains. 

But for the really convincing evidence of what we 
are trying to escape, think into the content of some of 
these escapes of ours. Drinking—what is it for? 
Simply to give the illusion of freedom. The drinker 
is a slave, not to drink only—that’s a means to an end 
—hbut to repressed instincts. Like you and me, he has 
within himself dark forces that he dares not recognize 
as realities. He has no personal honesty. He dare not 
face himself. In drink, these instinctive forces are let 
loose:# he fights, he argues, he sings, becomes a hero 
and a lover of humanity in his own beclouded eyes. 
In wine, they say, there is truth. The drinker’s true, 
instinctive self comes out, as he dare not let it out when 
sober. 

Look at the content of the theater. See the 
instincts of all of us paraded there. Heroism, martyr- 
dom, pathos, love (and lust), rags to riches, murder, 
crime, intrigue, chicanery and cunning, bravado and 
domination—all the subconscious urges in ourselves 
are reflected there before us to our great satisfaction. 
Alf we were perfect, would we pay to see imperfection? 
If we were free, would we crowd to see escapist shows 
about escape? 

“Need we go on? We are escapists. Therefore we 
are slaves. Slaves try to escape. And our very means 


_of escape reflect and glorify our chains. 


We are slaves to the deep human instincts that we 
have denied and repressed. There are things we just 
don’t talk about, as the phrase goes. We don’t think 
about them either, if we can escape from it. We don’t 
reckon with them as realities at all. If a scientist used 
this method in physical research, if he told his 
colleagues or his students that there were things in 
his field “we just don’t talk about,” he’d be laughed 
out of his scientific society! And yet we, who are so 
proud of our modern scientific success with the physical 
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world, are still slaves in our own souls. We just won't 
consider the reality about ourselves. We are half 
slave, half free—free in science, slave in soul. 


The world cannot exist half slave and half free. 
You and I, in our private worlds, are going to die 
spiritually, or make invalids of ourselves, or go mildly 
or seriously insane, or find some low plane of living for 
ourselves and give up the struggle for freedom and 
truth unless we begin to know ourselves. 


When God knocks at that little door in your heart. 
and says, “Know the truth about yourself, your whole 
self, and that truth shall make you free,” don’t rear 
up and say, “I’m free now! I’m an enlightened 
American! I’m no slave!” The jangle of our chains 
tends to drown out these proud words. When God 
knocks, try, with his aid, to exercise your personal 
honesty; try to keep from running away. 

Our goodness and freedom are pitiable delusions as 
long as we whitewash the true nature of ourselves. 
That is the aim of magic. The aim of religion is to 
reconcile man to himself and to his God. “You will 
understand the truth, and the truth will set you free.” 


CHURCHMANSHIP AT FERRY BEACH 
Harowup Scorr 


O pastor of a Universalist church can afford to miss the 

Churchmanship Institute held annually at Ferry Beach, 
Maine. It is the place where failures are examined, objec- 
tives set, and techniques produced. To get there a minister 
may have to wear a threadbare suit or set a lean table; yet 
these will be but amusing memories with the success that can 
come of the “know-how” purveyed at the institute. 

Recreation is not to be confused with inactivity; rather 
it is a change of pace and novelty of stimuli. This year there 
were three morning courses for ministers and a refresher 
course in Bible at night, followed by directed recreation. In 
other words it was a well-balanced program with plenty of 
time for fellowship and play. Dean Atwood of St. Lawrence 
Theological School redefined the function of a liberal church 
in these times, and presented a church program that was both 
vital and attainable. Dr. J. Edward Carothers of Albany, 
N. Y., showed how a naturalistic message could gain emo- 
tional warmth through metaphysical support, in both preach- 
ing and pastoral care. These two courses complemented each 
other and sent ministers back to their parishes with new zeal 
and courage. Dr. Robert Cummins, the general superintend- 
ent, daily made the small beer of ecclesiastical organization 
sparkle like old Burgundy. The dean of the institute, Dr. 
Clinton Seott of Gloucester, like a benevolent Father Prior, 
was everywhere, ministering to the intellectual and material 
yearnings of the brotherhood. 

The property at Ferry Beach is worth more today than at 
any time in its history. Its buildings are in good repair and 
are landscaped. Everything is shipshape and attractive. The 
cook, Mrs. Weakley, is a sheer genius, producing better meals 
for less money than anyone of whom I have ever heard. Beds 
are luxurious; soap, towels, and hot showers positively re- 
dundant. Classrooms, assembly hall, grove chapel, and an 
incomparable beach add up to a realtor’s dream. 

“Father” Quillen H. Shinn used Ferry Beach as a summer 
resource to gather the financial sinews for his work in the 
South. Today the Churchmanship Institute should be the 
place to which each Universalist minister, with his picked 
lay leader, should repair, to make plans and programs for a 
concerted and articulated campaign in the parish for the 
coming year. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. REAMON ON OUR THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


To rue Epiror: 

The Universalist Church of America is desperately in need 
of ministers. We have approximately thirty churches today 
without ministerial leadership. If every one of our chaplains 
were to come back to his parish tomorrow, the need would 
still be desperate. It is almost foolhardy to talk about open- 
ing new churches and opening up missionary projects when 
we are so lacking in leadership—in manpower and woman- 
power. 

Now that the war is over, we ought to be exerting our- 
selves to fill up our theological schools with candidates for 
the ministry and for the work of religious education. We 
need and we want alert, intelligent, courageous, consecrated 
young men and women. There is no calling on earth more 
glorious or more demanding than the Christian ministry. 
Let our ministers and lay people bestir themselves now; 
let us speak to promising young people who are ready for 
college; let us not be ashamed of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
nor hesitate to send our young people into the Universalist 
ministry. Our world is waiting to be healed! 

It is heartening to note that the St. Lawrence University 
Theological School is moving into the postwar period with an 
aggressive program. The larger need requires greater deeds, 
greater faith. Let us hope that the Tufts School of Religion 
will quickly move in a similar direction. And may I humbly 
suggest that both schools make a close study of curriculum 
in the light of present-day needs. New courses of study are 
needed. We should make every effort to give our prospective 
leaders the best in the way of training. This is the day we 
have been praying for. Now what are we going to do about 
it? 

Extsworrtn C. Reamon, President 
Universalist Church of America 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE LEADER IS ALWAYS EAGER TO SERVE OUR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


To rue Eprror: 

At the fifty-seventh annual convention of the U.Y.F. held 
at Cambridge, Mass., July 14, 1945, the following resolution 
was passed: 

Be it resolved that we express our thanks to the editor and 
publishers of THe Curistran Leaner for their generosity in 
providing the Youth Issue and for their willingness through 
the year to accept other items concerning our activities. 

Please accept our sincere gratitude for your kind help and 
co-operation. 

_Daviw H. Coun, President 
Universalist Youth Fellowship 
Tufts College, Mass. , 


PLANNED ECONOMY FOR WHOM? 


To tHe Eprror: 


The first reaction of this reader to Mr. Tomlinson’s recent 
reply to Mr. Storm was that Dr. Hayek, in the recently 
published Road to Serfdom, had done his work well. Here, 
indeed, was a true believer in the “free” market, a worthy 
descendant of Adam Smith and the Manchester liberals. 

Some thoughts arise which are here expressed in the hope 
that they may stimulate further discussion of these issues in 
mature, undogmatic spirit: 

First, does anyone suppose that the war could have been 
fought on a basis of “business as usual” and the devil take 
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the hindmost? That was tried until Pearl Harbor, when it 
was found that industry was still stalling on capital goods 
expansion for fear that it might have too much machinery 
at the close of the emergency. And it was not until pressure _ 
was brought to bear, most notably by the then leader of the 
Republican Party, Mr. Willkie, that a “czar” was placed in 
charge of production and we began to go places. 

We are told that the concepts of “planning” and de- 
mocracy are quite incompatible, and that “socialism” im- 
evitably means totalitarianism. But this is a purely hypo- 
thetical argument, for the first real attempt at a democrati- 
cally planned, or co-operative, economy has just been launched 
with the victory of the Labor Party in Britain. The Soviet 
as well as the fascist emphasis was on dictatorship, at the 
outset, and the “democratic” trappings of the U.S.S.R are a 
recent acquisition. 

One final word. If the “free” market is such an infallible 
regulator of the economic sphere, why don’t the members of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, who preach its 
doctrines so ecstatically, practice them with similar zeal? 
The recent investigations of the Senate Kilgore Committee 
have revealed American enterprise involved in a network of 
cartels, with such a nest of ramifications as to give the Justice 
Department the blind staggers at the mere recital of the 
details. It seems that we are to have a “planned” economy, 
whether or no. The question is, planned in whose interest? 
Democratically, in the interests of all, or in secretive authori- 
tarian fashion, to ensure the profit margins and the security 
of the coupon clippers? 

Rosert H. MacPHERson 
West Somerville, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN USE OF OUR JAPANESE PROPERTIES 


To THE Eprror: 

With our policy of devastation bombing of Japanese cities 
reaching so terrific a power in the new atomic bomb, it seems 
that damage to our properties in Japan may be severe. 

I understand that we have a claim registered with the 
State Department against such a contingency, to the value 
of $400,000. This claim, if pressed by us, will be paid in full 
by the Japanese people in the reparations settlement after 
the war. 

No Universalist, I suppose, glories in the bombing policy. 
We have not so learned Christ as to suppose that the venge- 
ful use of power we deny in God is yet allowed to men. 
However we may regard our country’s policy—whether as 
military necessity, or as the lesser of two evils, or as a total 
denial of the spirit of Christ—I wonder if we Universalists 
can join hands on this proposal: That whatever damages 
our properties have sustained in the war, either at the hands 
of the Japanese or by our own operations, we will assume 
ourselves, and withdraw any claim to reparations from this 
unhappy nation. 

I am as certain as I am of the love of God that such an 
action would indicate to Christendom our readiness to prac- 
tice what we preach, and would go farther toward restoring 
faith in the solidarity of the Christian Fellowship Universal 
than any amount of feverish missionary effort, propped and 
supported by the spoils of war, or reparations. If Christian 
properties are battered over there, how much more battered 
must be the faith in whose service they were built! Let us 
restore first that faith, and the other things will be added 
unto us. 

Davw D. Rose 


Orono, Maine. 
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Gop Is Nor Deap. By Bernard Iddings 
Bell. Harper. 


One has the feeling in reading’ Dr. 
Bell’s book, particularly the last five 
chapters, that the author will have been 
keenly disappointed with the Peace 
Charter recently produced by the dele- 
gates to the San Francisco Conference. 
This part of the book is composed of ser- 
mons delivered in Advent at Trinity 
Church, New York City, before the de- 
feat of Germany. They are grouped 
together under the title “The Judgment 
of the Peace,” and they deal with some 
of the most profound questions of the 
work of organizing the world for peace. 

There will be criticism of this part of 
the book, particularly of the chapters 
“Compassion” and “Coercion.” Not 
many have the courage to face the truth 
or the willingness to accept it from the 
lips of another. And the truth is spoken 
here boldly and with good sense. Dr. 
Bell is no starry-eyed visionary. He has 
read history and he knows something 
about human nature. What he has writ- 
ten here is worth reading and pondering. 

Yes, this is another book of sermons. 
But it is different and vital. It is vital 
because it deals with real problems of 
The rector -of. Trinity 
Church invited Dr. Bell to preach for 
ten successive summer Sundays in his 
pulpit. He stipulated that he wanted 
the sermons to meet the needs of a 
worth-while public. Dr. Bell then con- 
sulted fifty highly intelligent lay people: 
executives, poets, physicians, actors, La- 
bor leaders, jurists, professors, journal- 
ists, politicians, and so forth. He asked 
their help in stating frankly what they 
thought were some of the real spiritual 
problems of mature adults. Forty-one 
of them responded. 

In these sermons, the author deals 
with the problems posed by these lay- 
men and laywomen. Some of the chap- 
ter headings will indicate clearly that the 
book comes to grips with real problems. 
Here are a few of them chosen at ran- 
dom: “Does History Make Sense?”, 
“What is God Like?”, “Church Worship 
Leaves Me Cold,” “The Curse of Pride,” 
“The Church and Politics,” “The Church 


and the Veteran.” 


Dr. Bell is noted for his frankness and 
candor. He does not “pull his punches.” 
One may not agree with some of his 
theological presuppositions. Nor will 
everyone accept his conclusions on war 
and peace. Nevertheless, the book is full 
of help for both the “washed” and the 
“unwashed.” Inevitably, the author 
comes out with a “mixed bag.” But this 
lack of a central theme in no way lessens 
the quality of a book that should prove 
extremely worth while. 

Exuswortn C. Reamon 
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Fiery ANGEL, THE Story or FLORENCE 
Nicutincatn. By Ramona Sawyer 
Barth. Drawings by Betty Graham. 
Glade House, Coral Gables, Fla. $1.00. 
It is a distinct surprise to turn the 

last page of Fiery Angel, glance up at 

the clock, and realize that two hours 
have swiftly passed. Opening it for the 
first time, intending a brief, scanning 
perusal, one is swept forward by the 
purposive movement of the book. So 
broad is its scope that one feels a rush- 
ing, streamlined speed, although actually 
this accumulation of information and 
interpretation of the life and times of 

Florence Nightingale is both comprehen- 

sive and remarkably detailed. 

Startling revelations of her personal, 
family and political conflicts make this 
treatise stand apart. It is not an in- 
nocuous work of adulation. One feels 
that here at last is the real “Fiery 
Angel,” the true “Stubborn Samaritan,” 
the genuine “Religious Liberal.” This is 
the “Insatiable Invalid” who, even from 
her sickbed, demanded “moral and tech- 
nical perfection” from her sisters and 
nurses. She is the “Feminist”? who re- 
belled as strongly against the current 
ideal of wasp-waisted and mentally-cor- 
seted womanhood as she did against the 
neglect of her wounded soldiers. She is 
the woman of masculine traits who 
“taught, shaped, absorbed, and domi- 
nated” Sidney Herbert, using his po- 
litical power and authority. 

The whole story is told with the au- 
thority of insight and critical understand- 
ing.  Attractively illustrated, frankly 
honest and timely, keen in its sense of 
values, Fiery Angel will do much more 
than merely hold your interest. 


Roger D. BoswortH 
e 


Porr to Porr. By Houston Peterson 
and William S. Lynch. Prentice-Hall. 
$3.50. 

“By our own spirits are we deified,” 
says Wordsworth of Chatterton. This is 
demonstrated in the present collection 
containing selections of tributes to great 
poets down through the years. As the 
skilled craftsman admires the work of 


another with a critical eye, so these . 


poets, expressing their feelings in verse, 
stand in awe, reverence, humility before 
the examples of older poets. And he 
who, neglectful of poetry in this hurried 
age, reads once again in the “met’red 
line,” will respond to the cool, soothing 
beauty, and will desire to rediscover 
other works of these great poets. 

In this unusual anthology, much is dis- 
closed about those by whom and _ for 
whom the verses were composed. It is 
curious to note the varying emotions 


felt by different authors toward the same 
poet; revealing much in comparison of 
the authors themselves. Alexander Pope 
says: 
Horace still charms with graceful 
negligence 
And without method talks us into 
sense. 


But Byron writes: 


Then farewell, Horace; whom I 
hated so, 

Not for thy faults, but mine; it is a 
curse 

To understand, not. feel, thy lyric 
flow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy 
verse. 


And Austin Dobson says of Horace: 


You alone, unmatched, unmet, we 
have not known. 


Some poems contain barbs, the growth 
perhaps of envy, not of malice. Paul 
Engle addresses the eccentric Emily 
Dickinson, “Demonic Yankee, who could 
taste in daily bread eternity.” Some 
poets, in great respect, appeal for guid- 
ance and for inspiration. Robert Her- 
rick asks “St. Ben” (Jonson) to aid him 
in making a verse. James Corrothers 
speaks of Paul Laurence Dunbar’s rous- 
ing “a race to wonder and aspire.” And 
who can resist the lifting rhythm of 
Browning’s poem to Wordsworth, “The 
Lost Leader’? 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 


us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his 
coat. Ge 


The two editors, both of whom are 
connected with Cooper Union, have given 
the reader a wide selection of poets, 
some one-sixth of whom are contem- 
porary. The collection is not exhaustive 
but it is certainly of the highest qual- 
ity. If the reader is a poetry-lover, he 
will exult in this anthology. If he is 
not, who knows into what new fields 
such a book may lead him? Beautiful 
poetry tends to be infectious. 

Poetry is part and parcel of man’s 
soul, a form of interpretation now much 
neglected. Poet to Poet might stand as 
a plea to other poets, using the words of 
W.H. Auden to William Yeats: 


Follow, poet, follow right 

To the bottom of the night, 

With your unconstraining voice 

Still persuade us to rejoice. 

In the deserts of the heart 

Let the healing fountain start. 

In the prison of his days, 

Teach the free man how to praise. 
Fruorence W. Srmonson 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


NEW COURSES OF STUDY LIST 


Those concerned with selecting courses 
of study for church schools, youth fel- 
lowships, parents’ glasses and adult 
groups in the church will welcome an up- 
to-date listing of recommended materials. 
This new sixteen-page pamphlet is made 
available to the denomination by the 
General Sunday School Association and 
the Universalist Publishing House. A 
copy has been sent to every church- 
school superintendent whose name is on 
the headquarters mailing list, and to 
every minister. Additional copies may 
be purchased from the G.5.S.A. or the 
U.P.H. at 10 cents apiece. 

Accompanying this list is a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin offering suggestions to 
those responsible for choosing the courses 
of study to be taught in a church school. 
In this are explained some of the factors 
which enter into the selection of suitable 
materials for the teaching of religion. An 
outline is given of what are currently 
regarded as the best courses for small 
and large schools. Also suggestions as to 
grouping children of different ages in 
different-sized schools. 

Into this material have gone the time 
and thought of several persons. Miss 
Margaret Winchester, however, has car- 
ried the major responsibility for it, care- 
fully examining dozens of books, courses, 
teacher’s guides and supplementary ma- 
terials, before deciding upon those best 
suited for use in a liberal church. It is 
hoped that many leaders will find this 
new list and its accompanying bulletin 
informative, stimulating and useful. 


A SERVICE OF DEDICATION 


There are many values in publicly 
dedicating church leaders to the tasks to 
which they have been appointed. Such a 
service, held early in the year in connec- 
tion with Sunday morning worship, is 
timely and appropriate. In churches 
where September 30 is observed as Re- 
ligious Education Sunday, the dedication 
of leaders might well be included at that 
time. 

In accord with a growing concept of 
the church, some ministers like to have 
leaders in every department of the 
church’s life installed or dedicated at the 
beginning of the year. ‘Two such serv- 
ices, one prepared by Dr. Max A. Kapp, 
the other by Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
are available upon request at 
G.S.S.A. office. The service which fol- 
lows is primarily for those concerned 
with the teaching program. It was writ- 
ten by Dr. Stanley Manning, and was 
used in the Hartford Universalist church 
on Religious Education Sunday, 1943. 
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the ° 


The teachers and members of the Board 
of Education will stand, and the min- 
ister will say: 

To you who are to be teachers and 
leaders, we commit the high responsibil- 
ity for making not only knowledge but 
wisdom, and not only wisdom but the 
Christian way of life interesting, attrac- 
tive and compelling to our children and 
youth, so that they will want to learn 
and understand and follow. It is not so 
much by what you say as by what you 
do, and still more by what you are, that 


-you will teach them the way of life. It 


is a large and difficult task, but God 
works with you, and as you live and work 
with him your task will be easy and 
your burden light. 


Those standing will respond: 


We accept the responsibility commit- 
ted to us to teach and to lead, and we 
pledge ourselves to the best of our 
ability to make our lives and ourselves 
fit patterns for those young lives to fol- 
low. 

The parents will stand with the teachers 


and the Board of Education, and the 
minister will say to them: 


To you who are parents there has 
come, by the miracle of birth, the joy of 
guiding young lives in the way to become 
conscious children of God. They will 
learn from you far more than from their 
teachers, because of your companionship 
with them in your homes. They will 
come to value the church as you value 
it and love it as you love it. If the 
church and the home work together, 
each helping the other, our boys and girls 
will grow to be true, loyal, Christian 
men and women. 

The parents will respond: 

We recognize our large share in the 
work of Christian education, and we 
promise to co-operate with the church 
and the church school by promoting 
prompt and regular attendance, and by 
the example of our lives, to the end that 
our children may grow into the spirit of 
Jesus and of his way of life. 


The entire congregation will stand, and 
the minister will say: 

The church is, first of all, a fellowship 
of worshipers, in which we seek to draw 
near to God. It is also a fellowship of 
learners, for we are all seeking to know 
and to understand the Christian way and 
truth and life. Beyond that it is a fel- 
lowship of teachers, for by example if 
not by precept we are, all of us, always 
showing to others what we believe. It is 
the responsibility of the church and all 
its people to lead children and youth 


‘and adults into the Christian way, to 


strengthen them in all goodness, and to 
help them to attain the stature of the 
perfect life as it was in Jesus Christ. 
The entire congregation will respond: 

We pledge our earnest support of the 
teaching work of the church, of those 
who serve and of those who lead there- 
in. We pledge our best endeavors to 
make this church a true fellowship of 
worshipers, of learners and of teachers, 
both young and old, and pray the bless- 
ing of God upon us all. 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 

Following are some of the ways in 
which Universalist churches have ob- 
served Religious Education Week in pre- 
vious years. Here may be one or two 
suggestions for your observance of it, 
September 30—October 7, 1945: 

1. The minister has preached on re- 
ligious education on the last Sunday in 
September, sometimes designated as Re- 
ligious Education Sunday. 

2. Fathers and mothers have been in- 
vited to attend the morning church sery- 
ice on that day, and also church school. 
Attractive invitations made by pupils 
and delivered by them have informed 
parents of the plan. 

3. A downtown store window has been 
“borrowed” for the week. In it an 
attractive display has been arranged of 
present-day religious education books 
and materials, also some colorful posters 
reminding the public that religious edu- 
cation has an essential part to play in 
the lives of children, youth and adults. 

4. Every home in which there was a 
church-school pupil has been visited by 
a teacher, a Religious Education Com- 
mittee member, or some representative 
of the church. 

5. A prospectus, stating the aims of 
the church’s educational program, listing 
the courses of study to be taught in 
church school and in other study groups, 
has been sent into every home in the 
parish. 

6. The minister has launched a six- 
weeks’ study course for church-school 
teachers on “Universalist Beliefs.” An- 
other has chosen “What It Means to. 
Teach in a Liberal Church School. 

7. The first Family Fellowship Night 
of the new church year has been held, 
with a covered-dish supper at the church, 
followed by a brief but enthusiastic pe- 
riod of games and folk dancing. 

8. A Universalist minister in a small 
town has interested the editor in run- 
ning a symposium on religious education 
in the Saturday-night edition of the lo- 
cal paper. To it the four Protestant 
ministers of the community contributed. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


RESUME OF 1945 INSTITUTES 


HE various denominational institutes 

which receive grants from the Uni- 
versalist Church of America or any of its 
auxiliaries are now the direct responsi- 
bility of the Committee-on Institutes, a 
subcommittee of the Leadership Educa- 
tion Committee of the Central Planning 
Council. This new arrangement has 
shifted emphasis from the strictly mis- 
sionary education institute, previously 
sponsored directly by the women’s or- 
ganizations, to that of a balanced adult 
education program in which the women’s 
interests are represented. 

At Ferry Beach this year the program 
was of a high order, and those in attend- 
ance expressed themselves as having 
profited materially by the week of inten- 
sive study and conference. The two 
courses especially planned for the women, 
and approved by the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, were on “A Year’s 
Program for Churchwomen,” presented 
by Mrs. J. Russell Bowman, Malden, 
Mass., Christian Social Service Chairman 
for the Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, and on “Worship in 
Lay Services,” presented by Miss Ida M. 
Folsom, executive director, national As- 
sociation of Universalist Women. 

Mrs. Bowman developed an integrated 
program, showing the Missionary Edu- 
cationg material for 1945-46 against a 
background of social action and inter- 
locking with consideration for the United 
Christian Adult Movement’s Seven 
Areas. This course was both challenging 
and a revelation to program chairmen 
faced with the problem of covering the 
broad field of work suggested to church- 
women as program possibilities for the 
coming year. 

_Miss Folsom’s course consisted of a 
series of discussions on the type of wor- 
ship services suitable for women’s pro- 
grams and the effective presentation of 
the same. On Saturday morning the 
€lass prepared the service for the chapel. 
Those. participating were Mrs. Gladys 
Wolley, Medford, Mass., Miss Florence 


Hinds, Beverly, Mass., Miss Elsie Mc- 
Phee, Malden, Mass., Mrs. Winfield 
‘Sawyer, Bangor, Maine, and Miss 
Folsom. 


In addition to these courses, the 
women were free to attend a course on 
“The Origin and Transmission of the 
Bible,” taught by Dr. Harold Scott, 
Flint, Mich. a course given by Dr. 


Robert Cummins on “Denominational 
Objectives”; and a fourth, “Church 
Workers’ Discussion Course,” which 


during the week had for leaders Dr. J. 
Edward Carothers of Albany, N. Y., Dr. 
Emory S. Bucke, editor of Zions Herald, 
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and Dr. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Three of the courses were credit 
courses for the benefit of those who are 
working for certification. 

Ferry Beach is a delightful place for 
an institute, and, yearly, church leaders 
come together there to consider the 
problems facing the church and _ its 
auxiliaries. This year five weeks were 
planned by the Institute Committee: 
Youth Week, Junior High Camp, Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association Week, 
Institute of Churchmanship, and In- 
stitute of International Relations. It is 
through such planned programs that we 
learn to work together toward our goals. 

Plan now for attendance next year. 


MIDWEST INSTITUTE 


The Midwest Institute held at Bridg- 
man, Mich., from July 15 to 22 was, 
from the standpoint of the faculty and 
the instituters, a most satisfying week. 
There were 135 in attendance though 
publicity had been out only two weeks. 
Seventy-five of these were young people, 
an encouraging indication for the future 
of our church. Some twenty-seven 
women attended the course on “Women’s 
Work in the Church.” The title of the 
course is not expressive enough of the 
spirit of our thinking together. We 
sought growth in understanding our per- 
sonal responsibility for a living, dynamic 
church program, one that would express 
growth on all levels, one that would be 
an influence for good in the local com- 
munity. Believing that the inspiration 
is father to the act, we pointed our 
thinking to that end. 

It would be easy to catalogue the 
week’s work if we limited our thoughts 
to the seventy-minute period held each 
day. We wonder if the things of which we 
talked and the conclusions we reached 
did not have greater development be- 
cause of the many odd hours we spent 
in talking about our own church pro- 
grams. The display of materials, books, 
literature, ete., was also a stimulating 
factor which we hope to enlarge another 
year. 

The Missionary Education Movement 
study books on Africa and uprooted 
Americans served as the subjects for our 
discussions on the first three days. Our 
women were interested in the way in 
which these courses are produced by in- 
terdenominational co-operation. They 
discussed the value of a study of Africa 
as a means to attaining an understand. 
ing of world problems, and saw it as an 
effective tool in bringing together the 


churchwomen of any community for a 
co-operative study. The home subject, 
“The Church among Uprooted Ameri- 
cans,” brought us face to face with the 
question: ‘““What is the responsibility of 
my own Universalist church in this day? 
Politically? Socially? In the field of 
labor and economics? Spiritually?” The 
excellent course material was a stimulus 
to this discussion. The best thinking of 
the week developed upon the basis of 
this subject. 

Mrs. Holbrook Mulford talked with us 
one day about the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women and its problems and 
aspirations, its connections with ‘the 
state organizations, its outreach, its pro- 
grams, its setup as an organization. 

Dr. Homer Jack, a Unitarian, from 
the Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee office in Chicago, spoke to us on 
racial minorities. A decisive speaker, 
Dr. Jack turned many minds toward 
new trends of thought. His emphasis on 
social action was pointed and chal- 
lenging. 

We ended our week’s classes with a 
discussion on developing the church- 
woman’s program from the field which 
we had been considering during the week. 
The eight women taking the course for 
credit outlined a specific project of social 
action as it could be carried out by their 
own group. We spoke of the crying need 
for personal and individual Christian re- 
sponsibility and responsiveness. 

“There is never enough time!” How 
many of us felt that! We might well have 
spent the week discussing the subjects to 
which Mrs. Mulford directed our atten- 
tion. No one could hope to explore Dr. 
Jack’s field of racial minorities in a 
single hour. Perhaps it is to the good 
that our thinking together was incom- 
plete, and the hope of any institute lies 
in the challenge it lays down to men and 
women to carry on their study, thought, 
and labors along the lines explored to- 
gether. 

Someone who attended the group 
would be better qualified than I, its 
leader, to evaluate the week’s work. I 
felt as always, that there was much more 
I might have done, but what we did 
learn together was good and profitable. 


Friorence W. SrmMonson 


Thanks to an educational program in 
accident-prevention sponsored by the 
Inter-American Safety Council, more 
than 1,500,000 Latin American workers 
have been reached through literature, 
lectures and other informational agen- 
cies. Employers have been urged to 
install safety devices wherever possible. 
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Nene of Churches and Church People 


NORTH HATLEY GIVES THANKS 
FOR THE RETURN OF PEACE 


Throughout Canada, people are say- 
ing, “It could only happen in North 
Hatley.” This little Quebec town of four 
hundred souls was included on the “vic- 
tory days” with Washington, Tokyo, 
Moscow, and London in the major 
C.B.C. news broadcasts. It received 
columns of space in most of the lead- 
ing Canadian dailies. Canada’s popular 
commentator and editor, Blair Frazier, 
used more than half of his weekly fifteen 
minutes to talk about North Hatley, on 
a coast-to-coast hookup. 

This is of inevitable interest to Uni- 
versalists, since one of our denomina- 
tion’s few Canadian churches is the only 
Protestant church with a settled minister 
in the North Hatley community. A 
large portion of those who directed what 
has been described as the outstanding 
V-J celebration in Canada were Univer- 
salists. Henry Taylor was chairman of 
the informal committee, which hurriedly 
made plans. Other Universalists on the 
committee were the MacKays, James 
MacCrea, Ashley Jackson and Joseph 
Seguin. The service of thanksgiving 
and prayer that followed immediately 
after the news that the war was ended 
was held in the Universalist church, with 
Rev. Albert Perry leading in prayers for 
forgiveness and charitableness and love, 
and reading from both the ancient and 
the modern prophets who proclaim the 
necessities of a world of peace and good 
will. 

Here the diversity of the worshipers 
was as inspiring as the service. ‘There 
was such a congregation as could be 
gathered together only in North Hatley. 
Blair Frazier described the congregation 
with the words, “You could see people 
of all faiths there, all faiths and no faith 
at all.” Devout Roman Catholics knelt 
throughout, while others stood, for lack 
of space. There were waitresses who fled 
their tables at the hotels and came in 
uniform, girls in riding habits, men and 
women in lounging clothes, and shorts, 
and general sportswear, servicemen in 
uniform, housewives and workingmen in 
their everyday clothing. Everybody was 
there. In fact, there were so many 
worshiping that the church was emptied 
after the service and refilled for a sec- 
ond. The workers who commute to the 
“Rand,” the farmers who till the rich 
farmlands of the area, the storekeepers 
and hotel workers who serve the sum- 
mer colony—these, together with the 
leading writers and financiers and mer- 
chants of Canada who make this town 
their home during the summer, were all 
present to pray together in our Uni- 
versalist church. 
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It was Stanley Cuthbert of the Uni- 
versalist church who let the spontaneous 
celebration and directed community 
singing on Tuesday night, and who had 
the crowd so completely in control that 
not one dollar’s worth of damage was 
added to the destruction wrought in the 
years of war. It was Archibald Jackson, 
accompanied by Miss Helen Fairchild, 
both of the Universalist church - in 
Detroit, who sang at the service of re- 
dedication the next day. It was James 
MacCrea of our church who arranged 
the spectacular fire in the middle of the 
lake. Stanley Cuthbert was master of 
ceremonies at the street dance. 

On the Sunday following, a major por- 
tion of the townsfolk and summer visi- 
tors packed the Universalist church to 
hear the Rev. Mr. Perry plea for a Day 
of Humility, in which we would recog- 
nize our responsibility for not preventing 
the war, our failure to speak out against 
fascism when it did what some of us un- 
consciously wanted done, our tendency 
to continue to approve the basic tenets 
of fascism in our talk about “undesir- 
able races” and the “upper classes” and 
the “need for discipline and order.” 

It would be unfair to suggest that 
members of other churches did not par- 
ticipate. There were Episcopalians and 
Baptists and Catholics who contributed 
of their wisdom and time. Yet it is of 
special interest to us that in the celebra- 
tion, which, because of its dignity and 
reverence and wholesomeness, has been 
described as the outstanding one in 
Canada, “it happened to be a Universal- 
ist church,” and again, to quote Blair 
Frazier, it was “one of the smallest de- 
nominations in Canada” which was 
steadfast in the center of the town. 


A.Q.P. 


PERSONALS 
A. Edwin Grimes, field worker of the 


Universalist Church of America, is spend- 
ing the month of September in Maine, 


The Rev. J. W. McKnight of Girard, 
Pa., preached August 19 and 26 in the 
Erie Unitarian church. The sermons were 
broadcast through the Dispatch-Herald 
Radio Station. Their topics were “Our 
Efforts Were Not Enough” and “Is 
Liberalism Dead?” 


The Rev. and Mrs. Robert M. Rice 
and son Robert, Jr., of Arlington, Mass., 
spent the month of August with Mrs. 
Rice’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Howe in Rumford, Maine. During the 
month Mr. Rice preached at Dixfield, 
Canton, and Wilton, and also spoke at 
an Old Home celebration in Canton. Be- 


fore returning to Arlington the Rices 
visited Dr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Carroll 


in South Berwick, Maine. 


The Rev. Gordon Crook has been 
called to the pastorate of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Brockton, Mass. 


The Rev. Walter E. Stevens has been 
called to the pastorate of the Universal- 
ist Church of Hoopeston, Hl. He begins 
his work September 1. 


The Rey. Dana E. Klotzle, begins his 
new pastorate at Wellesley Fells Uni- 
versalist Church, Wellesley, Mass., Sep- 


tember 1. 


Dr. Ellis E. Pierce takes up his new 
work as minister of the First Universalist 
Church, Urbana, Ill., September 1. 


The Rev. John MacPhee becomes 
minister of the Universalist-Unitarian 
Church at Utica, N. Y., September 1. 


CHATHAM CONDUCTING 
SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 
TO REOPEN 


After more than forty years of only 
occasional services, the Chatham, Mass., 
Universalist Church is now engaged in 
a campaign to establish a full-time, year- 
round program. It took a hufricane, the 
famous rejection by the Federal Coun- 
cil, and a local labeling as “heathens” to 
get us going. The road back is long and 
laborious, but signs of gain are encourag- 
ing, and we feel we are now well on our 
way. 

The hurricane of September, 1944, 
ripped the entire steeple and vestibule 
from the church, putting a great strain 
on the rest of the building and causing 
much interior damage. Only a little 
more than a week had elapsed when a 
donation of $100 was received, a part of 
which paid for boarding up the opening 
in the building and windows, making 
the building nearly weatherproof. The 
auditorum, however, is not now usable, 
and services are held in the vestry. 

Between October, 1944, and February, 
1945, several meetings were held by 
church members and friends to discuss 
the future of the church. A committee 
was appointed to examine the possibility 
of federation with other local churches. 
This was studied at some length, and a 
proposal extended to the local Congrega- 
tional Society. Consideration of any 
such action was abruptly and emphati- 
cally rejected by the Congregationalists, 
and the committee for federation accord- 
ingly was dismissed. On February 16, 
1945, it was voted to raise money to re- 
pair the damage to the church and to 
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plan for the resumption of year-round 
services. 

The following week, chairmen were ap- 
pointed to direct activities for raising 
money for the repair fund. “At least one 
event was scheduled for each two-week 
period, including rummage sales, food 
sales, suppers, auctions, card parties, and 
a lecture with colored slides by Dean 
Arthur W. Tarbell. To date the repair 
fund totals $2,113.80, and, in addition, 
bills,imcidental to the hurricane in the 
amount of over $100 have been paid, in- 
cluding. an architect’s bill of $57.50. Of 
the total of $2,113.80, $976.25 has been 
donated and the balance earned since 
March 9. 

_ An Easter Breakfast was served this 
yeaf, and on Easter afternoon a service 
of worship was held in the vestry of the 
church. Dr. John M. Ratcliff presided 
over a congregation of forty-five, and 
after worship spoke on how the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Convention could 
help in the revitalizing of the church. 
Plans for summer services and a vaca- 
tion church school were discussed at this 
time. Another service was held on Sun- 
day, June 3, with A. Edwin Grimes, 
field worker for the Universalist Church 
of America, presiding. Rev. Albert F. 


Ziegler, minister of the Wakefield Uni-- 


versalist Church, came to Chatham as 
the summer minister at the end of June, 
and services have been held each week 
in the vestry since July 1, with con- 
stantly increasing attendance. 

The Ladies’ Circle, which has been 
active throughout the history of the 
church, meets weekly. After the hurri- 
cane a cordial invitation was issued by 
the women’s group of the Methodist 
church t6 meet with them. This was 
accepted, and pleasant meetings were 
held until the Methodist group recessed 
for the summer season. The Ladies’ 
Circle now meets weekly in the homes 
of its members. Attendance at these 
meetings has increased from two to 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
i Franklin, Mass. 


4 
© Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
Wew England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
wotking together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
‘and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 
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twenty, with an average of about eleven, 
and a great deal of work was accom- 
plished for the Summer Sale on August 
10. 

The situation at Chatham is peculiar 
in that the church has not had year- 
round services since about 1904, and 
“bad habits” have grown up among our 
members, Many of them have lost the 
habit of church attendance, and it may 
be difficult to win them back. The 
younger generation has, naturally enough, 
been brought up in either the Congrega- 
tional or Methodist churches, since these 
have always been open all year. How- 
ever, it is an encouraging fact that there 
still are more than fifty families who are 
sufficiently interested to donate articles, 
do home work, and help the church in 
other ways. This indicates that at one 
time Universalism occupied a large place 
in the life of Chatham and exerted a 
strong influence upon its people. These 
families feel that, with the church rebuilt 
and with a minister who is a leader, 
organizer, a good preacher as well as a 
good mixer, the church can once more 
become a strong influence in the town. 

The summer program has also in- 
cluded a vacation church school under 
the direction of A. Edwin Grimes, from 
August 2 through August 17. There 
were twenty-five children participating 
in this successful school. 

Mrs. Earu ALLEN 


DEATH OF 
STANARD DOW BUTLER 


Dr. Stanard Dow 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 18, after a short 
ilmess. Funeral services were conducted 
by the Rev. Charles G. Girelius at Utica, 
N. Y. Burial was in the cemetery at 
Barneveld, N. Y. 

Dr. Butler was one of the best-known 
and most-loved ministers of New York 
State. During an active ministry of 
nearly half a century he served New 
York churches exclusively, except for a 
six-year period between 1925 and 1931 
when he was at-St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Born at Potsdam, N. Y., in 1870, 
Stanard Dow Butler was educated in 
Potsdam schools and at the Potsdam 
State Normal School. He did graduate 
work at both Harvard and Syracuse 
universities. For a time he taught in 
schools in Bridgewater, Clayville, and 
Clinton, N. Y. He received his bachelor 
of Sacred Theology degree from Tufts 
College in 1895. In 1923, St. Lawrence 
University conferred on him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


Ordained to the Universalist ministry 
in 1901, Dr. Butler served the following 
churches: Fort Plain, N. Y., 1901-1904; 
Middletown, N. Y., 1904-1919; Middle- 
ville, N. Y., 1922-1925; St. Petersburg, 
Fla., 1925-1931; Utica, N. Y., 1931-1935. 
Dr. Butler went again to Utica in De- 
cember, 1944, to serve as interim pastor. 
A parishioner writes of this, his last 


Butler died in , 
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pastoral work: “He was not just a sub- 
stitute, he was a real pastor, calling on 
his old parishioners, visiting the sick, 
organizing a study group. He was as 
full of enthusiasm as if it were again 
his permanent parish, and the people 
loved it.” 

Stanard Dow Butler combined intel- 
lectual acumen with moral passion to a 
rare degree. His Christian ministry 
overflowed into almost every area of 
living. Commenting editorially on Dr. 
Butler’s life work, the Utica Daily Press 
said: 

The Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D.D., 
whose death was reported yesterday was 
known to many congregations of Utica 
and vicinity. He was pastor of the 
Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, for 
four years ending in 1935, and also oc- 
cupied pulpits in Fort Plain, Middle- 
town, Newport and Barneveld. 

Dr. Butler was one of the exceptional 
ministers who can combine pastoral 
duties with public affairs. This may 
have been due in part to the fact that 
he was ordained in the Universalist- 
Unitarian denomination, whose congre- 
gations are of a liberal turn of mind, 

At any rate, he served effectively as 
president of the Poland Chamber of 
Commerce when that was enlivening the 
business activities of the Kuyrahoora 
Valley. He was also a candidate for 
Congress on the Democratic ticket dur- 
ing his later years, and no one was sur- 
prised at this practical interest in 
politics on his part. 

Personally Dr. Butler was a man who 
possessed an unusual range of interests. 
He restored colonial houses as a hobby, 
and was partly responsible, a dozen 
years ago, for the trend toward the town 
of Russia by Uticans who were seeking 
summer homes. These traits gave him 
an extensive acquaintance, and where- 
ever he was known Dr. Butler will be 
missed. 
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BOOK CORNER 


Spires AND Trarrors oF Woritp War I. 
By Kurt Singer. Prentice-Hall. $2.75. 


A thrilling, well-told story of the spies 
and traitors of this year. Chief among 
them is Admiral Walter Wilhelm Ca- 
naris, head of the German Secret Service. 
He was Mata Hari’s superior officer in 
World War I. Her death was the result 
of his orders. - 

Singer is not a romanticist in this 
book. Straightforward reporting of char- 
acters and events is exciting enough! 
There is Ruth Kuehn, who was involved 
in the Pearl Harbor plot, the beautiful 
Greta Kainen, who operated in Stock- 
holm and Helsinki; and New York’s “doll 
woman,’ Mrs. Velvalee Dickenson, to 
cite some of Mata Hari’s successors of 
this war. 

Kurt Singer, the author, participated 
for years in the undercover work, and 
was himself sentenced to death in a Nazi 
court. Many of his adventures and his 
early background appear here in book 
form for the first time. Not the least 
is the story of the man behind the sink- 
ing of the battleship, the Royal Oak. The 
man was a “Swiss” watchmaker, living 
on the coast of England. He listened to 
the idle gossip about him, and detected 
the flaws in the defense at Scapa Flow. 
Subsequently he guided the submarine 
inside the nets, to torpedo the Royal Oak. 


THAR SHE Buows. By Everit Proctor. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $2.00. 


Thar She Blows is a story written for 
boys and girls, for girls get enjoyment 
from reading of adventures, quite as 
much as do boys. Any red-blooded boy 
who enjoys stories of the sea and ad- 
venture will thrill with the reading of 
this book. It is a simple, direct story 
of Peter, the son of the owner of a great 
fleet of whaling vessels. The story be- 
gins with a sense of righteous indignation 
on the part of Peter at the abuse of the 
men under the authority of Captain 
Beetle. For the first time in his life, 
Peter speaks up to his father, telling 
him that conditions should be changed. 
The story moves very swiftly on to a 
seeming misunderstanding between the 
father and the son, with the upshot of 
the son’s shipping on board the whaler 
Ella Gordon as a plain seaman, in order 
to know the life of a whaler through an 
actual voyage. To his dismay, the cap- 
tam of the Ella Gordon was Captain 
Beetle. Embarking from New Bedford, 
the ship takes Peter down around the 
Horn into the Antarctic Circle, where 
the whales are hunted with great success. 
The narrative moves with high excite- 
ment, and the author handles his char- 
acters in an admirable fashion, showing 
deep insight into the experiences of men 
of the sea. It is a clean, clear-cut story 
throughout, with the reader interest high 
from the first page to the last. 

C. A. W. 
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Obituary 


MRS. ANNA BEEM 


Mrs. Anna Beem, wife of Everett N. Beem 
of Jersey, Ohio, died August 4. 

Mrs. Beem was born January 25, 1868, at 
Rushville, Ill., the daughter of Henry and 
Jennie (McOwen) Zinn. 

She is survived by her husband, two 
daughters, Mrs. Ruth Ray of Columbus and 
Mrs. Dorothy Smith of Athens, Ohio; one 
son, Nelson Beem, of Loudonville, Ohio; five 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 

Mrs. Beem was a member of the Jersey 
Universalist church, Central of Jersey Grange 
and the Community Club. 

Funeral services were held August 6 at the 
Universalist church and were conducted by 
Dr. Carl Doney of Columbus. 


MRS SEALAND WHITNEY LANDON 


Mrs. Helen Weeks Landon, widow of Sea- 
land Whitney Landon, died suddenly from a 
heart attack on May 28 at her home in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mrs. Landon was born in St. Albans, Vt., 
on January 20, 1863, the daughter of Hiram 
Bellows and Sarah Burgess Weeks. She re- 
ceived her early education in the schools of 
St. Albans and, as a special student for one 
year, at Wellesley College. In 1884 she mar- 
ried and from then until 1898 lived in Burl- 
ington, Vt., where her husband was principal 
of the high school. In 1898 Mr. and Mrs 
Landon with their four children moved to 
Bordentown, N. J., where for twenty years 
Mr. Landon was headmaster of the Borden- 
town Military Institute. Following her hus- 
band’s death Mrs. Landon maintained the 
family summer home of many years’ standing 
at Greensboro, Vt., and divided her time 
during the winter among her various rela- 
tives and friends. For the last eight years 
she and her elder daughter have lived to- 
gether in Poughkeepsie. 

Mrs. Landon was the daughter and grand- 
daughter of Universalists and always a 
stanch Universalist herself. She maintained 
throughout her life an activve interest in 
many fields of service carried on by the 
church. Nevertheless, she worked loyally for 
the interests of whatever church she attended 
in towns where there was no Universalist 
church. Her interest in all civic problems 
was strong and, giving without stint of her 
talents and ability, she was a potent factor 
in community life. Her understanding of 
and interest in young people made her an 
invaluable aid to her husband in his educa- 
tional work. Her devotion to her family and 
its welfare was complete and wisely directed, 

Alert, eager, vivacious, gentle and kindly, 
she was beloved by young and old alike and 
will be greatly missed in many circles. Her 
eighty-two years are a record of a strong, 
vital life, lived fully and unselfishly, and she 
has left with all who knew her a beautiful 
memory of gracious, lovely old age. 

She is survived by four children: Mrs. 
James E. Sague, a member of the faculty of 
Vassar College; Mrs. Harry A. Logan, asso- 
ciated with the Travelers’ Aid Society of 


Philadelphia, of Rose Valley, Pa. Col. 
Horace Z. Landon, a manufacturer, of Ded- 
ham, Mass.; Sealand Whitney Landon, 2nd, 
an attorney with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, of Llewellyn Park, N. J: 
Also surviving are seven grandchildren: Sea- 
land Whitney Landon, 3rd (recently re- 
turned from overseas), Margot, Richard 
Warren, and Isabel Landon, all of Llewellyn 
Park; Melina Helen, Horace Burgess, and 
James Whittemore Landon of Dedham. 


Notices 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will 
convene at the Brewton Universalist Church, 
October 27 and 28, for the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before the meeting. 

R. H. Srrar, Secretary 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


In lieu of the 117th annual combined ses- 
sions of the Maine Universalist Convention 
and its auxiliary organizations, the following 
boards and committees will meet in the Win- 
throp Street Universalist Church at Augusta 
at 10 am., on Tuesday, September 18, to 
consider reports and transact the necessary 
business of the Maine Universalist Conven- 
tion and its auxiliary organizations: 

The Executive Committee of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, the Trustees of 
Funds of the Maine Universalist Convention, 
the Fellowship Committee of the Main Uni- 
versalist Convention, the Executive Board of 
the Association of Universalist Women of 
Maine, the Executive Board of the Maine 
Universalist Church School Association, the 
executive officers of the Maine Universalist 
Laymen’s Fellowship, the executive officers 
of the Maine Universalist Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the sessional committees ap- 
pointed by the president, the Hon. Alfred K. 
Ames. 

All action taken by this assembly will be 
subject to the ratification of the next regular 
sessions of the Convention and its auxiliary 
organizations. 

Kennetu C. Hawkes, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Ernest A. Brown, Jr., to 


Massachusetts. , 
J. Wayne Haskett, Secretary 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Subject to the approval of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the 120th annual 
sessions of the New York Universalist Con- 
vention, the Association of Universalist 
Women, the Sunday School Association and 
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THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 


of leadership and responsibil- 

, ity in government, business, 
-and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
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EucEeNre Garrett Bewkes 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
« veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
——_—— 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 

4, , 256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work,or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
e 


el 
September 1, 1945 


the Ministers’ Association will be held in St. 
Paul’s Unisersalist Church at Little Falls, 
October 9, 10 and‘11. 


Frep C. Lenina, Secretary 


OGIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. George H. Thorburn received on 
transfer from Illinois as of October 3, 1944. 


Sraniey C. Sraun, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted lay licenses for one year to 
Carlton E. Worcester and Arthur F. Braman. 


Henry H. Scuootry, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Donald B. King, accepted on transfer 
from the Kansas Committee of Fellowship. 


Merton L. Atprings, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNITED 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The New Hampshire United Universalist 
Convention will convene at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Nashua, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 18 and 19, 1945, for 
the hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before it. 


J. Wayne Haske.., Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Ernest A. Thorsell transferred to 
Massachusetts. 


J. Wayne Haske, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Proposed Amendment 


It is proposed to amend Article 6, Section 1, 
of the bylaws of the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women so that the 
annual meeting will be held the third week 
in May. 
taken on September 18 and 19 at Nashua. 

Exarne E. Brown, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Convention will con- 
vene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, September 10, 1945, at 1:45 p. m., 
for the examination of Melvin N. Ward and 
Charles N. Vickery, and at the same place 
on October 1, 1945, at 2. p. m., for the ex- 
amination of Donald W. Lawson, as to their 
fitness in purpose, character and ability for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church, 


* * * 


Lay license granted Margaret Winchester. 
Ordination granted Carl G. Seaburg. 


Dual fellowship granted George N. 
Marshall. 
License to preach granted Hugo A. 
Bourdeau. 


Cart A. Hempe., Secretary 


Action on this proposal will be | 


Crackling 


Specially annoyed at the slowness of 
Pvt. Smith, the sergeant-major strode 
up to him. 

“What was your job in civil life?” he 
barked. 

“Bank clerk,” said Smith. 

_ “I suppose,” sneered the sergeant-ma- 
jor, “you dusted the desks and washed 
out the inkwells and made nice cups of 
tea for the manager.” 

“Oh, no, sir,’ replied Smith sweetly, 
“we kept an old sergeant-major for those 
jobs!” —Eachange. 


A certain well-known industrialist re- 
lates with understandable glee how, 
when his father took him to college, the 
older man said to the president of the 
institution: “Frankly, I don’t know 
whether to enter my son in college or 
not. Won't you try to draw him out 
and tell me what you think?” 

Accordingly it was arranged that the 
prexy take the lad for a walk and try to 
plumb his possibilities. After the pair 
had walked a little while the youth ven- 
tured, “Fine day, Professor.” 

“Yes,” replied the educator. 

Ten minutes later, the young man, 
visibly embarrassed, blurted out, “This 
is a pleasant walk, Professor.” 

“Yes.” 

Another long silence, and then the 
young man ventured, “Looks like rain, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said the professor, but this 
time he sternly added, “Young man, we 
have been together half an hour now and 
you have said nothing which was not 
stupid and commonplace ” 

“Yes,” rejomed the boy, and, forget- 
ting his timidity, he added with some 
heat, “and you endorsed every single 
word I said.” 

“You'll do, young man,” the professor 
announced.—Wall Street Journal. 


The two Marines were comparing 
notes. “I was at Guam, Tarawa, and a 
few other places,” said one. “What you 
been doing?” 

“T just came back from Okinawa,” 
replied the other. 

“Yeah?” commented the first, sympa- 
thetically. “It must have been  ter- 
rible.” 

“It was,” replied the other calmly. “It 
rained every day.”’—Eachange. 


Visitor: What a glorious painting! I 
wish I could take those lovely colors 
home with me. 

Artist: You will; you’re sitting on my 
paint box—Atlanta Two Bells. 


“Do you think our new neighbors are 
desirable people?” asked the husband. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the wife. “I watched 
them unload their belongings. They 
have a lawn mower and their own gar- 
den tools.’-—The Watchman-Examiner. 
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PULPIT PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


_The Minister’s Press” 


BIBLICAL MESSENGERS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
by Ivan H. Hagedorn 


The latest book of inspirational sermons by the popular Philadelphia preacher. Sermons 
written especially for the trying days we are experiencing, deriving comfort and 
encouragement from the Bible itself. Price $2.00 


PREACHING IN DAYS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
by Andrew W. Blackwood 
Dr. Blackwood’s brilliant series of thirteen biographieal and c..%cal sketches of Karl 
Barth, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Clarence Edward Macartney, Clovis G. Chappell, 
William M. Clow, Dwight L. Moody, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Fred- 


erick W. Robertson, John Bunyan, George W. Truett, Arthur J. Gossip and James > 
Stewart. Price 50c 


CAUTION! 


We have NOT consented to 
any radio station’s using 
“Triumphant Living” 
by Nellie E. Friend as the 
basis of a dramatization. 


Do not send orders or money 
for the book to any station. 


Buy from your book store or 
from 


THE MURRAY PRESS 


16 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


THE 1946 PULPIT MANUAL 
Edited by Thomas Warner 


The popular Minister’s Guidebook, now in its fifth edition, containing complete outlines 
for sermons for each Sunday in 1946, pulpit prayers, children’s addresses, funeral 
addresses, evangelistic sermons, Lenten sermons and general information. Price $1.00 


IN HIS NAME 
by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley 


One of the foremost exponents of the art of prayer-writing has produced in this, his 
latest work, not just another book of devotional prayers but an inspiring and genuinely 
moving collection, a prayer for each day of the year. “It gives abundant evidence of 
his understanding of the moods and needs of mankind. A noteworthy contribution to 
the devotional literature of today.’”—Dean Edwards, Secretary of the Commission on 
Worship of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Price $1.50 


SURPRISE IN THE WEST 
by A. Gordon Nasby 


Sermons of lasting value by the popular Chicago preacher. “Here is a pastor who is 
preaching the word of God most captivatingly but not at the expense of losing the 
message among the words. The enthusiasm of the author is highly contagious, his 
scholarship is striking and the insight into the plight of man is keen..—The Lutheran. 

Price $1.50 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affiiated with the Pacific School 
of Relgion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


TELL US OF THE NIGHT 


Advent Meditations 1945 Raymond J. Baughan 


At all bookstores or 


THE PULPIT PRESS GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


TELL US 
OF THE 
NIGHT 


TWO WORLDS 

THE SILENT STARS 

OUR HIDDEN FAITH 
TELL ONE ANOTHER 


*“One of the finest 


Advent Meditation Manuals 


Advent Meditations 
1945 


we have ever published” 


—Dr. Emerson H. Lalone 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON STREET 


Boston 8, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 8. Mass. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


LO en ee SS awe ae ee eee 


Semdime. 7eiF a: copies of “Tell us of the Night.” Price Schedule 


SPS Pin S88 Fe eB leis i889 ]s S.C a:aaie se 910 hielo 816.0 66 Chem ANS ee bh hess ath Reseed i 10 copies 6 cents each 

11- 99 copies 5% cents each 

Feo Oe SOs etree COTA: eRe eck er 100- 500 copies 5 cents each 
501 copies up 434 cents each 


all plus postage 
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